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THE ELEMENTS OF DOMESTIC WATER Supply. (Continued.) 


JHE question of material for service 
“J pipes and of shape, kind, construction 
and finish of bibbs being disposed of, 
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only a few points in connection with | 


the water service of the house remain 
to be discussed. ‘These relate to the 
sizes of distribution pipes, to the 
weight of service pipes, if of lead, and to 
the manner of making joints in pipes. The 
engineer gave the necessary information, 
as also some general rules, relating to the 
arrangement and manner of running the 


water pipes, and finally explained the principal precautions to | 


be observed to prevent the freezing of pipes. 


Mr. B. con- | 


densed the engineer’s memoranda in his note book as | 


follows : 
“ As regards size of service pipes for domestic water supply, 


| connected with lead pipes. 


the almost universal custom of plumbers is to put in pipes of | 


insufficient caliber. Instead of following the principle of 


pipes of too small bore, thus working a two-fold harm. 
Again, it is too often the case that no proper consideration is 
paid to the adjustment of the various sizes of distribution 
pipes in a building. This question has a special bearing on 
high buildings and large office, factory or warehouse struct- 
ures. In the case of ordinary two-story and attic dwellings 
the matter is not of great importance ; yet even with these a 
certain saving may be effected by proportioning the different 
parts of a line of service pipe to the duty it has to perform, in 
other words by making a line of pipe and its branches of such 
sizes that no matter how many faucets are opened on 
different floors simultaneously, water will flow freely through 
each of them. Every householder knows what an annoyance 
itis to try to fill a wash-bowl or a bath-tub when water is being 
drawn at some fixture on the floor below. This whole 
question belongs essentially to the science of hydraulics, and 
to solve the problem successfully requires a close study of 
the laws governing the flow of water through pipes of various 
areas and under variable heads or pressures. Houses piped 
scientifically are not often to be found. The average 


mechanic or so-called ‘practical man’ has too profound a | to insure tightness of joints. 


distrust or contempt for everything savoring of theory to be | 


induced to look up this question which is, in its results, 
decidedly a practical one. 

The following internal diameters for supply pipes should, 
with ordinary pressures, be adopted as securing an ample 
supply at a single plumbing fixture. The size of the main 
lines depend upon the number of branches taken from them, 


No. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


but also upon the above mentioned conditions, and it will not 
be necessary to discuss these. Fora kitchen sink it is usual 
to run a -inch service pipe, for a pantry sink a %-inch pipe 
is ample, for a wash-bowl a %-inch pipe, for laundry tubs 
%-inch pipe, for bath tubs a ¥-inch and for water closet 
cisterns a %-inch pipe, always supposing the ordinary tank 
pressure. Fixtures are frequently supplied with pipes of 
smaller bore, but the resulting insufficiency of water supply 
is one of the usual defects in ordinary plumbing. If lead 
pipes are used they should weigh as follows: 


¥%-inch pipe, 2 pounds per running foot. 
“ “ “ “ “ 
2 


4 

Insufficient strength and weight of supply pipes frequently 
cause them to burst and leak. 

A few words will suffice in regard to the manner of mak- 
ing pipe joints. When lead service pipes are used, all the 
joints should be wiped solder joints, in which an oval lump of 
solder is wiped around the joint in order to reinforce it. 
Ordinary cup joints are not so strong and should not be used 
on supply pipes, except where brass couplings of bibbs are 
All joints between lead pipes and 
brass stop-cocks should be wiped with solder. In making 


“ “ “ “ 


| such joints the plumber must avoid the falling of raspings 
‘small waste pipes and ample supply pipes’ the usual fool- | 
ish practice is to use waste pipes of too large and supply | 


and filings into the pipes which, when lodged under the 
valve seats cause damage to washers and obstructions to 
the free flow. 

Lead and wrought iron pipes cannot be soldered together, 
hence a brass ferrule or screw nipple should be used, which is 
soldered to the lead, and screwed tightly into the fitting or on 
the wrought iron pipe. In the case of tin-lined lead pipes 
it is better to use special tinned brass ferrules and tees to 
join them as explained heretofore. If wrought iron service 
pipes are used, joints are made by cutting screw threads on 
the ends of pipes and connecting pipe ends with coupling or 
fittings, as the case may be. Usually a paste of red and white 
lead mixed is used to act as a lubricant and to make up for 
imperfections in the threads when the pipes are screwed 
up tightly with pipe wrenches or pipe tongs. Sometimes 
linseed oil only is used which after setting hard makes a 
tight joint. 

Enamelled wrought iron pipes should be put together with 
liquid black enamel, and in joining tin-lined wrought iron 
pipes the special tinned brass ferrules, sold with the pipe, 
should be used. Brass service pipes are connected by means 
of screw-joints, a paste of red lead being put over the threads 
A good precaution where a 
house is piped with wrought iron service pipes is to insert in 
suitable places a number of right and left-hand sockets, or, 
still better, union couplings, to allow of receiving a length of 
pipe for repairs, or alterations, without taking down a whole 
line of pipes. As soon as the piping is finished it should be 
tested by turning water into the pipes, any leakage indicating 
imperfections in the joints or defects in the pipes. 
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How shall the water pipes in a house be run and arranged? 
This is, so far as subsequent annoyance owing to the con- 
stant necessity of repairs is concerned, one of the most 
important matters connected with the water supply of a 
house, and far too little attention is in the majority of cases 
paid to it by architects and builders. In the first place, it is 
important that all lead and also tin-lined and block-tin pipes 
be well fastened to boards or narrow strips of wood nailed to 
walls or ceilings. Vertical lead pipes should be supported by 
soldering hard metal tacks to the lead pipes and fastening 
them with screws to the board. All sagging is thus effec- 
tively prevented, provided the supports are not placed too far 
apart. Horizontal or graded lead pipes should be firmly sup- 
ported wherever possible throughout their entire course, by 
strips of wood on which they rest, and must be kept in place 
by brass bands or clamps. Sometimes it is necessary to 
fasten horizontal lead pipes to boards nailed to the underside 
of ceilings. In such a case the supports must be placed 
very close together,—say every two feet. If insufficiently 
fastened, lead pipes are soon dragged down by their own 
weight, besides being affected by changes of temperature, for 
when hot water passes through the pipe it causes the pipe to 
lengthen and hence to sag, while lead does not return to its 
original shape on cooling. Once out of line, pipes become 
air bound, or freeze in winter, and leak. 

Ordinary hooks should never be used in fastening lead 
pipes. Hot water lines should always be so fastened as to 
allow for expansion and contraction, hence it is better to use 
brass bands in place of tacks on lead pipes. Brass or 
wrought iron pipes need no continuous support, but should 
be put up by means of adjustable pipe hangers which make a 
neat and finished looking job. 

The aim should always be to make the whole arrangement 
of supply pipes as simple, compact and direct as possible. 
Some writer has truly remarked that “the course which water 
pipes take in a house often proclaims the skilful mechanic.” 
Long horizontal runs under floors should be avoided wher- 
ever possible. All lines should be arranged neatly and laid 
out so that they do not cross each other or dip one under the 
other. No line of supply pipe should have unnecessary 
depressions or dips, in which water stands which it is difficult 
to drain, nor be bent up in its course thereby being air 
bound; and while this rule applies to all lines, it is particularly 
important in the case of hot water pipes to avoid an interrup- 
tion in the circulation. 

Hot and cold water pipes should be kept at least one-half 
inch, and better one inch, apart to prevent loss of heat from 
one to the other, and where they run in the same direction, 
must be fastened truly parallel to each other. Faucets, and 
in particular ground-key and self-closing bibbs, should not 
be placed at the end of a line of supply pipe, where this 
can be avoided, but should be taken from the side of the 
pipe, and the pipe suitably continued so*as to form a small 
air chamber. 

In arranging a system of service pipes in a dwelling the 
cardinal rule should always be observed that a// /ines of 
supply pipes be so graded that they may be readily and com- 
pletely emptied at some stop-and-waste-cock or draw-off faucet 
when the water is shut off from the house. This is very im- 
portant in the case of severe cold weather to prevent the 
freezing of pipes, as we shall see further on, and is an abso- 
lutely necessary condition in the case of all houses left empty 
during the winter months, such as summer and seaside resi- 
dences, etc. In this connection it may be well to state that 
no check-valves should, as a rule, be used in lines of supply 
pipes. Where used, their number and location should be 
remembered and noted by the house-owners, for such check- 
valves interfere with the complete emptying of pipe lines. 


This leads me to mention the importance to the house. 
owners and tenants of having a plan of the water supply ¢f 
the house for reference in case of accidents, repairs or alter. 
tions, and showing all lines of pipes, all stop-valves, faucets 
location of fixtures, check-valves, etc. I would also point oy 
the necessity of having stop and waste-cocks arranged jy 
accessible places to isolate and shut off each branch) line 
separately, thereby avoiding the annoyance and_ incop. 
venience of having the water shut off from the whole house for 
hours at a time, or even longer, when perhaps a slight repair 
is required at a single fixture. This also applies to such lines 
as supply portions of a house particularly exposed and whic) 
it may be desirable to shut off without interfering with the 
other fixtures in the house. In the best work stop-cocks, for 
both hot and cold water, are arranged at each fixture and y 
each flushing cistern to enable one to shut off each fixture 
separately. 

Another principle which should be strictly observed is to 
arrange all service pipes so as to be readily accessible. Ther. 
fore water pipes should always be run in sight above the 
basement or cellar floor and be kept out of partitions, from 
under floors, and not buried in plaster work where it is difi. 
cult to get at them in case of needed repairs. I know that 
many architects still prefer to hide or bury the pipes but | 
consider this a great mistake, which many a house-owner has 
found out when too late, by costly damage to his property. | 
always insist upon having all pipes in plain sight and I there. 
by secure not only the advantage of being able to trace the 
course of every pipe in case of inspection without the neces 
sity of removing boards or cutting plastering, but the ver 
fact that all remains in open view compels the mechanics, 
plasterers, painters, carpenters, and plumbers to finish their 
work in a superior manner. Without doubt leakages are less 
liable to remain unnoticed if all pipes are arranged in sight. 
In rare cases it may be necessary in passing through the 
parlor floor to cover the pipes up by a finished board or cas- 
ing which should be hinged so as to open readily. Some- 
times pipes must be run for a short distance between floor 
and ceiling. In this case they should not be fastened to the 
beams but be laid on boards put on strips nailed to the side 
of the joists, and properly graded. The floor boards should 
be fastened down with screws or else trap doors must 
be arranged so that one may be able to get at the pipes with- 
out difficulty. In most other cases pipes may be left fully 
exposed. There is nothing unsightly in a finished job of 
piping. If desired, wrought iron service pipes may be bronzed 
or gilded for appearance’s sake. Brass pipes may be 
shellacked, which protects them against corrosion. In the 
most expensive work such pipes are nickel plated. Lead 
pipes may be varnished, but in no case should lead or brass 
pipes be painted. In case of large buildings and especially 
where many pipes are carried up in special shafts, it is well to 
label each pipe and stop-cock to insure its correct use at 
times when needed. It is impossible to foresee when the 
pipes in a house may want looking after, and it is the part of 
wisdom to make provision for such occurrence by keeping the 
pipes and stop-cocks where you can lay your hands on them 
in case of an accident. It usually pays to doso, and where one 
meets with strong objections against an open arrangement of 
pipes, an explanation that it would be economical so to do, in 
other words an appeal in the interest of the owner’s pocket- 
book generally secures his consent. Wherever supply pipes 
must necessarily run between floors and over expensively 
decorated ceilings, it is better to provide a zinc safe properly 
graded, enclosing the service pipe, and arranged with « drip 
pipe to carry off leakage, or water from condensation in the 
case of iron pipes.” 


— William Paul Gerhard. 
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SOME MORE FRENOH OANDIES. 
III. 
For AMATEURS. 


the recipes already given, we may 
proceed to the more fanciful varieties 
of candies. For many of these I do 
not know the names, if they have any. 
I have met with them in choice can- 
dies, and reproduced them, as many 
of my pupils will do, I hope, the 
novelties they may meet with. One 
of the most important things in candy- 
making is to be able to produce, from 
time to time, something new. This 
is especially the case when candy- 
making is taken up as a means of money-making. People 
very soon tire of the kinds familiar to them, and something 
new in flavor must be found, or some new combination of 
flavors. ‘This will depend not on special instruction or special 
recipes, but on the taste, ingenuity and imagination of the con- 
fectioner, and a knowledge of the resources at her command. 

It has been said by a celebrated Frenchman that no coarse 
minded person could ever be a fine cook ; I would say it takes 
a refined imagination to make a really good confectioner— 
one who will go beyond the cut and dried path in which 
recipes may be useful, and produce, not distortions of those 
recipes, or bizarre flavorings which I have had people bring 
to me as “improvements” and “inventions,” but dainty fan- 
cies and delicious combinations. 

| shall indicate, as these papers proceed, several of these 
possibilities, but exact recipes can no more be given for them 
than I could give you a recipe to paint a rose. I could give 
you rules and directions how to use your colors, but the result 
might be a hideous, staring flower, or such a delicate repre- 
sentation that one could fancy he smells the fragrance. ‘This 
depends on the artistic sense in yourself, 

ilowever, there are many kinds of candy yet to be given, 
for which exact recipes are all that is required, and we will 
now proceed with them. 
Coffee Drops. 

lor this fashionable candy you require extract of coffee, which 
is made as follows: Grind a tablespoonful of finest Java coffee 
as fine as corn meal. Set a small funnel inacup; put the coffee 
on a piece of fine flannel, and place this in the funnel. Pour 
rather over a quarter of a pint of water slowly through the coffee, 
taking care to moisten it all. The process should take place on the 
stove, and the cup, if not of tin, should have been made hot; gently 
press the flannel to get out all the extract you can, and then pour 
what has run into the cup back through the coffee; press it again, 
but do not squeeze, or the extract will be thick. 


This is the extract. Although there is only a very little 
dark liquid, it will flavor a good deal of candy. There are 
two ways of making the drops. I will give you both. 

No. 1.—Take a large tablespoonful of almond paste and one of 
confectioners’ sugar; then pour coffee extract, drop by drop, till 
the sugar forms a stiff paste; blend this with the almond till they 
are equally mixed. If too wet, use more sugar, just as you would 
use flour if you were working dough; make into small balls or 
almond shaped rolls, and dip as hereafter directed. 

No. 2.—Take some firm fondant candy; add enough coffee ex- 
tract to flavor it rather strongly, then work in enough confectioners’ 
sugar to make it again into a stiff paste. Make this into balls or 
little rolls, and dip. 

Coffee Cream for Covering. 

Melt fondant in a cup or bow! set into boiling water, as you have 
been directed to do for other cream candies (the fondant for coffee 
must be very firm); pour into it a few drops of coffee to make it a 


rich, dark cream color, and stir it over the fire till it is smooth and 
liquid; if, after dipping one or two, it seems too thin, which you 
can tell by it running off the candy and forming a little circle’ round 
it on the paper, let it cool, then put it back on the stove; to save 
waiting, have a kettle of water boiling, and put fresh boiling water 
into the saucepan as you need it; stir the candy till the water 
bubbles round it, and it is creamy again, then dip the coffee balls. 

For these, as for most other creamed candies, it is better to 
dip them twice. If you decide only to do them once, you 
must be careful they are thoroughly covered and very neatly 
turned off your fork. 

Tea Drops 

Are very popular in Paris, but less known here. For them you 
have to make the extract, using two teaspoonfuls of English break- 
fast tea and one of gunpowder; steep them seven minutes in a gill 
of boiling water, then filter through flannel. You can, if you prefer, 
use Oolong tea for the extract. Use the tea extract exactly as 
directed for coffee drops. 

Cocoanut Cream Drops. 

Take an equal quantity of cream candy and of dessicated cocoa- 
nut (see directions later); work them together, and, when the nut 
is all incorporated, break small pieces from the mass and make 
into small balls. Melt cream candy in a vessel standing in boiling 
water, stirring until it is like thick cream; color pink, if you desire 
it (although white is better), and flavor with vanilla or lemon very 
slightly, so as not to cover the delicate cocoanut flavor. Dip each 
ball in the melted cream candy, and turn it neatly on to the waxed 
paper. 

Dessicated Cocoanut. 

I prefer to prepare this myself, as it is so much whiter and 
sweeter, and very much cheaper, than when bought ready prepared. 
Choose a fine cocoanut (as it keeps indefinitely, you may do sev- 
eral), pare it carefully, wipe it to remove all specks of the rind, or, 
if much soiled, wash it, but dry it very carefully afterwards; then 
grate it on a large, coarse grater, sprinkle it with granulated sugar, 
shake it up well, and then dry on tin pans in a cool oven with the 
door open, or in the hot sun, stirring it up nowand then. It should 
not have changed color at all, but be glittering white, and be per- 
fectly dry before you put it away. It keeps for months in tin 
canisters or wide mouthed bottles. 

Grilled Almond Drops. 

These are a very delicious candy, seldom met with out of France. 
They are rather more trouble to make than other kinds, but will 
well repay it from their novel flavor. Blanch a cup of almonds; 
dry them thoroughly. Boil a cup of sugar and a quarter cup of 
water till it “hairs,” then throw in the almonds; let them fry, as it 
were, in this syrup, stirring them occasionally; they will turn a 
faint yellow brown before the sugar changes color; do not wait an 
instant, once this change of color begins, or they will lose flavor; 
remove them from the fire and stir them till the syrup has turned 
back to sugar and clings irregularly to the nuts. 


These are grilled almonds. You will find them delicious 
as they, are to alternate at dinner with the salted almonds 
now so fashionable. To make them into drops, proceed as 
follows: 


Chop them rather fine, mix them with an equal quantity of cream 
candy, and when well blended it is grilled almond paste. As you 
will have quite a large piece of candy, it is well to divide it into two 
or three parts; flavor one with vanilla, one with lemon, and one 
with bitter almond; color those flavored with vanilla, white, the 
lemon, a faint yellow, the almond, either a pale pink or an almond 
color. I mean you so color the cream in which they are to be 
dipped. Divide the paste into small pieces, balls or almond shaped, 
then melt as much fondant cream as you think you may need for 
one color, in a cup or bowl, set in boiling water, as directed else- 
where, and give each ball one or two coats of cream, as you may 
prefer. Those flavored with essence of lemon are much improved 
for many tastes if a mere suspicion of tartaric acid is added to the 
almond and candy. As much as you can take up on the end of a 
square match will be sufficient to give the dash of acid necessary 
to lemon flavor. This is the case in all instances where oil of 
lemon is used for flavor. You can add it to the grilled almond 
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paste after you have divided it. If it is hard, you will find after a 
little manipulation that it will soften and blend. 


The pale green, so-called “ pistache ” candies are very highly 
prized, yet one can hardly say why, for the flavor of pistache 
nuts, as we get them in this country, is a superstition—it is 
simply a matter of color. The actual nuts are very orna- 
mental, very expensive, and quite tasteless. Almost all can- 
dies called fistache are so named because they are green. 
They are flavored most frequently with bitter almond, but 
occasionally with very faint bitter almond and orange flower 
water. ‘This, I think, is the far better flavor, and the one for 
which I shall give directions. It is true there is a very expen- 
sive extract sold as “ pistache flavoring,”’ resembling intensely 
strong banana, but one rarely meets with it in pistache ice 
cream or confections, I therefore conclude, it is not generally 
liked. The main thing about “pistache” candies is the 
color; this, to be safe, had better be prepared at home in the 
following way: 

Spinach Coloring. 

Take a large handful of spinach leaves, wash them thoroughly, 
then pound them in a mortar as small as you can; leave them for 
half an hour, when a quantity of green liquid will have collected. 
Strain this and the pounded leaves through coarse muslin or double 
cheesecloth into a cup, squeeze as hard as you can, so that every 
drop of moisture is wrung from the leaves, which will now look a 
pale, greenish yellow, and can be thrown away. Set the cup con- 
taining the strained green liquid in a small saucepan of boiling 
water, and watch it closely; it will soon assume a vivid green and 
begin to curdle; the moment you perceive this curdling, take the 
cup from the water, pour it gently on to muslin laid over a cup; the 
water that runs through will be nearly clear, the green curd that 
remains on the muslin is the coloring; you can remove it with a 
spoon. Probably there will not be more than a teaspoonful, but it 
will suffice to color a good deal of candy or ice cream. As it will 
not keep many days, it is useless to make more. If the water runs 
through the muslin green, and you have hardly any green curd on 
the muslin, you have not waited quite long enough before removing 
from the fire; if, on the contrary, you wait too long, the curd will 
be brownish or olive when strained. 

How to Use the Spinach Coloring. 

If you wish to color the inside or filling of pistache drops, take 
equal parts of almond paste and fondant candy, and use the green 
curd, a very little at a time, till it colors a fa/e green. For the out- 
side, you will melt fondant in a vessel set in boiling water, as usual, 
and add the green curd to it, taking care, however, to mix the curd 
and a little fondant in a spoon first, so as to break up any specks 
there may be. These must be rubbed up fine before mixing with 
the bulk, or they will never blend, but remain spots of dark green 
in the lighter cream. 

To render the illusion of pistache candy more complete, a 
few pistache nuts may be finely chopped and mixed up with 
the almond paste and fondant for filling; they will in no way 
alter the flavor, as you may prove to yourself by eating one, 
but they do make the term “ pistache” less of a figment. 

—Catherine Owen. 
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A LITERARY WIFE. 


Ah, the woes of the man 
With a literary wife! 
He has to do the cooking, 
That he may save his life. 
He sews on the buttons, 
Or slaps on a patch, 
While his better half, with pen, 
Doth scratch, scratch, scratch. 
The house and the bairns 
Are the gossip of the town, 
And the writer’s name is famous (?) 
For many blocks around! ! 


—E stelle Mendell. 
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THE BURDEN AND HEAT OF THE Day. 


I read a health article not long ago that appealed strongly to 
my common sense. The subject was diet in relation to axe, 
It argued that as the vital force grows less the diet should be 
regulated to suit the new conditions. Food more simple, 
more nutritious in proportion to quantity, should be taken, 
This seems self-evident,—but is, I venture to say very seldom 
considered. On the contrary as the man grows old, and |ias 
fewer sources of enjoyment, his table comforts seem to him 
of more importance than ever. He eats, and eats again |e- 
cause he has nothing else to do. He gives the enfeebled 
machinery too much work; and when he is attacked by sick- 
ness, the vital forces having used themselves up trying to 
help the man out with his appetite, have small power to fight. 

In the healthy individual nature usually indicates how much 
food is necessary. The little child will eat enough, and push 
back his plate, saying “I’s frou,” unless there is some favorite 
dainty to tempt him. Persons in grief do not usually -wish to 
eat ; they have not the power to digest and they turn from or- 
dinary food. The old would also be guided in this respect, 
had not habit become to them a second nature. But as the 
quantity is decreased the quality must be the more carefully 
attended to. In respect to delicacy of the digestive org.ns 
the old man-or woman is again a child. And as the change 
from virility to delicacy takes place gradually, so we should 
be careful to graduate our diet to our years, that the system 
may not be overburdened ; that health may be preserved,— 
the eye kept clean, the brain active, the temper serene. 

We have all seen old men among the lower classes, so 
called, whose lives have been spent largely in the open air; 
whose table poverty has presided over, much to their ad- 
vantage. We have admired the cheek like a winter apple.— 
the twinkling eye ; the sound good sense, sign of a brain fed 
by untainted blood. 

I have been witness of a complete overthrow of health, and 
temporarily of reason, by overeating, when the system en- 
feebled by grief was not able to dispose of the food imposed 
upon it. The special sorrow had been eased, but the physica] 
power had not come back. ‘The individual was not hungry, 
but ate as a matter, of course, till alimentiveness was excited 
by some dainty dish, then kept on eating to please the ap- 
petite. This person—a brain worker, would have preserved 
her health and saved many years lost in invalidism, if instead 
of sitting down to seven o’clock dinners she had supped in 
her own room on dry bread and apples. She reached the 
right path after a long and agonizing detour. She is now 
past middle age, and has learned to respect the organs that 
have such fearful power—of delight if well used, of torture if 
abused. Cake and pickles, pork, pastry and desserts when ‘he 
stomach is already full, and the dinner is really “frou,” sie 
gives a wide berth ; approaching them gingerly, and with much 
awe, on occasion, mindful of the evildays. Letthe “elderly” 
man and woman, the men and women of weak digestion, and 
impaired power, from whatever cause play that they are poor. 
Let simplicity rule the table ; if the table is too tempting !ct a 
part of the meals be eaten in quiet. It is a delightful way to 
take your toast, baked apple, and bit of broiled tenderloii— 
alone with a book, of which you read one sentence at a time. 
And if there is some little child to keep you company, «nd 
take bits from your fork between cherry lips, so much the 
better. 

The woman who learns good housekeeping should take 
into’ consideration the needs of those who have borne the 
burden and heat of the day. She should so minister to their 
physical needs that the evening may be long and beautiful. 

—M. F. Puits. 
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IN AND ABOUT THE SICK ROOM—II. 
By A TRAINED NURSE. 
Foop AND FEEDING IN SERIOUS ILLNEss. 


cases of serious illness; her care 
and watchfulness may turn the bal- 
ance that is trembling between life 
and death. Of all her duties none 
are more important than the prepa- 
ration and administration of nour- 
ishment. The patient must have 
food or die and the nurse is most 
seriously to- blame who does not 
see that in one form or another he 
has a sufficient quantity given in 
such a way that he can retain it. 
The doctor should be asked how much he wishes the sick 
person to take during the twenty-four hours. This por- 
tion can then be equally divided and given at regular inter- 
vals, varying from ten minutes to three hours, according to 
the nature of the disease and the severity of the case. If, 
for instance, the physician has ordered a pint and a half of 
milk and half a pint of beef juice as the ration for twenty- 
four hours, and the patient is to be fed once in two hours, it 
can be divided thus: three ounces or six tablespoonfuls of 
milk given the first time, the same quantity at the end of two 
hours, after the next two hours two ounces, or four table- 
spoonfuls of beef juice, in two hours more the milk again 
and so alternating two doses of milk to one of beef juice, at 
the end of the twenty-four hours the whole will have been 
taken. When this quantity cannot be borne at once it must 
be diminished and given more frequently. Regularity in 
feeding is of the utmost importance; when this is observed 
the stomach is not left empty to crave for food, nor over- 
burdened with a fresh supply while its contents are still undi- 
gested. In typhoid fever over-feeding means death and in 
the exhaustion that follows hemorrhage, the want of concen- 
trated nourishment and stimulant at short intervals may be 
equally fatal. Sleep is sometimes more necessary than food. 
The doctor should be asked whether the patient is to be 
wakened to be fed. In slight illness, or in convalescence, 
the food may be prepared in many dainty and varied ways to 
tempt the appetite, but in serious cases this variety is unnec- 
essary. Milk, eggs and beef juice are the chief resources, 
stinulant being more of the nature of medicine than food. 
Itcan be given with the milk when permitted. When the 
sense of taste is not blunted a few drops of extract of vanilla, 
bitter almond, lemon or rose water in the milk, make an 
agreeable change, and cocoa made without the addition of 
water is generally eagerly taken. Most sick persons prefer 
hot drinks to cold ones and the milk can be heated but not 
boiled. Where there is diarrhoea the food should be cold 
and boiled milk that has been allowed to cool is the best 
form. Egg lemonade made by shaking together in a bottle 
a tumbler of ice water, the white of one egg, the juice 
of half a small lemon and a little sugar is grateful where 
there is much thirst. The white of egg being almost pure 
albumen is very beneficial. When coffee is permitted an egg 
can be gently beaten, sufficient to mix yolk and white, without 
frothing it, added to the cream and the hot coffee poured on 
it. If the mixture is too cool it can be heated without detri- 
ment, if it is not allowed to boil the presence of the egg 
cannot be detected. Beef juice can be extracted by putting 
. lean beef cut in squares into a bottle or jar, placed in a pot 
of boiling water for three hours. If wanted in haste it can 


S much, or more, depends upon the | 


nurse than upon the doctor in many | it should be mentioned to the doctor, as these fancies are 


be obtained by squeezing strips of juicy beef in a lemon 
squeezer. The juice that runs from rare roast beef when cut 
can be used if it is not mixed with gravy in the dish. Beef 
juice extracted at home is more reliable than any form of 
beef extract put up in tins, and superior to beef tea made 
with water. If the patient craves a particular article of diet 


sometimes valuable indications of a need that nature asks 
may be supplied. 

When there is nausea and vomiting the task of feeding is 
avery difficult one, requiring most judicious management. 
The doctor will probably order cracked ice to be given, soda 
water, or champagne, a mustard plaster over the stomach, or 
some other approved remedy. ‘The nurse must prepare four 
tablespoonfuls of milk and one of lime water, and when the 
sickness stops give one teaspoonful, following it in a few 
moments with a small piece of ice. After waiting fifteen 
minutes try another spoonful and repeat twice in the hour. 
If this is retained, increase cautiously to two teaspoonfuls; 
if it is rejected, wait half an hour and then try half a tea- 
spoonful. The milk should be in a cup set in a dish of ice, 
as in nausea itis very important that the food should be cold. 

A feeding cup is useful when the sufferer is not too ill to 
drink, as liquids can be given without the head being raised 
from the pillow. When there is unwillingness to take food a 
little gentle persuasion will sometimes overcome the diffi- 
culty. It is useless to say in an authoritative tone “ You must 
take this,” that instantly rouses every spark of self assertion 
in the weakened mind and the sick person immediately de- 
termines that he will do nothing of the kind and no power on 
earth shall make him swallow it. When the drink is refused 
and the nurse finds that persuasion is of no avail, if she takes 
it away for a few moments and then offers it again with no 
allusion to the past refusal, it will sometimes be taken with- 
out any objection. A spoonful may be taken when a drink 
from acup is indignantly rejected, or vice versa. When food 
is persistently refused, as in some forms of mania, and it 
becomes necessary to administer it by force, the hands should 
be held by one person while the nurse holding the spoon full 
of liquid in her right hand, with her left gently compress the 
nostrils of the patient. This compels him to open his mouth 
to breathe and then the fluid can be poured in. It should be 
given just after the sufferer has exhaled a breath, or it will 
be sputtered out, and as he inhales the air the food will slip 
down without his being able to prevent it. Occasionally the 
doctor is obliged to introduce it through the nostrils, or by 
enema; but this is outside the province of the nurse unless 
she is especially instructed by him. 

In feeding an unconscious or insensible person put the tip 
of the spoon between the teeth and try to separate them, the 
action will sometimes rouse the sufferer sufficiently to induce 
him to open them. When this cannot be done insert the tip 
of the finger at the corner of the mouth and draw it away 
from the gum sufficiently to pour in a little liquid. It will 
trickle in between the interstices of the teeth and find its 
way down the throat unless all power of swallowing is gone. 
Feed very slowly and be sure that one spoonful has been 
absorbed before giving another. Never allow any food, es- 
pecially milk, to stand in the sick room. It should be kept 
on a shelf outside a window in an adjoining apartment. 

—Elisabeth Robinson Scovil, 


THE Popular Science News cautions housekeepers against using 
lemon squeezers covered with a coating of zinc, as the citric acid 
of the lemon will readily dissolve the zinc, forming unwholesome 
and poisonous salts. Lemon-squeezers should be made either of 
plain iron or wood, or better, with the surfaces that are brought in 
contact with the fruit made of glass or porcelain. 
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HOUSEKEEPING AS A PROFESSION. 


SoME OF Irs ATTRACTIONS AND SOME OF Its DIFFICULTIES. 


'N America, the life of a housekeeper 
~ must be one of hard work, because the 
standard of housewifery is high, and 
the service attainable very low and un- 
trained. To reconcile the two has often 
baffled the skill of the lady who is her 
own housekeeper. She will own that 
she daily lets pass a hundred things that 
are not up to the ordinary standard of 
good housekeeping, such as dimmed 
table furniture, laundry work far below 
the mark and imperfect cookery, for the 
sake of a quiet life; and in general she 
is quite right todoit. There must be 
a little vitality left in her for husband, children and friends, 
aside from what is spent on house and servants. But the 
case is different when she employs a housekeeper, whose 
whole business is to secure the proper performance of the 
work ; she justly expects then to see it done more perfectly. 
But with what energy and watchfulness, what early rising at 
morn, what prevision at night, must she be prepared who steps 
into the breach! What long patience joined with what strong 
firmness will she need to ‘conquer the cook! What cheerful 
self-assertion to deal with the butcher! What serene resolve 
with the man at the furnace! What a ready hand and wise 
tongue for teaching; what a watchful eye over the stores; 
what a quick wit to remedy failures! These all imply moral 
force ; everybody ought to have that, some may say. But does 
everybody have it? And in this case its expenditure goes 
out in varied combination with every faculty of the mind. Be 
sure it costs. It taxes even a strong spirit to trembling and 
faintness sometimes. All this requirement is upon one side 
of the work. Upon another come in the claims of the family. 
These demand first of all a cheerful, bright demeanor, anda 
readiness to meet all manner of interruptions, special re- 
quests, and often complaints. If anything goes wrong in the 
house, if the temperature is too high or too low, if the stair- 
carpet is wearing out, if Bridget is dilatory in answering the 
bell, the housekeeper will immediately hear about it. No 
one knows it so well before hand ; all the same she is sure to 
be told of it. Whatever is amiss is referred to her for remedy. 
If the clock stops, she is held responsible fer the time. If 
Master Tom mislays his ball, or Miss Ethel her book, she is 
called upon for help. If the pet dog is ill she is the first ap- 
pealed to. If the water freezes upon a cold morning then 
how sharp upon her is the burden of the family annoyance! 
She ought not to have let it freeze, but mortals are so mortal, 
and who can ‘be armed at all points? Providence has placed 
us in a world full of the liability to disorder and decay ; per- 
fect material conditions are hard to attain. The house- 
keeper's little failures are small matters, but it is the small 
trials that often fret and wear the most. 

There are two great temptations to which a careful house- 
keeper is liable. One is to fill her servants’ hands so full 
with the regular work that when extra requirements come as 
in times of illness or company, or house cleaning, she herself 
must be the one to fulfill them. The other is wherever she 
sees incapacity in any department of the work to make up 
the deficiency by her own efforts. In this way she will ac- 
cumulate a variety of tasks, such as the care of favorite lamps, 
the dusting of bric-d-brac, the flavoring of custards and mix- 
ing of salads, not to speak of the packing of lunches, and ar- 
ranging of trays for invalids, which it is a great comfort to 


herself and others to have done with nicety. But if she does 
not limit her desires in this direction, these tasks will certainly 
trench upon the time and strength required for oversight and 
plannings not to speak of rest, and the constant occurrence of 
the unforeseen will steal away the remainder. 

Yet a housekeeper needs very much a little leisure, not only 
to think over her work, but also to put it entirely out of her 
thoughts and give herself to something beyond or outside, 
Else she may become narrow in her limited round of dutics, 
stunted by their common-place nature. She is largely cut off 
from society by the necessity to be much at home. In the 
house her position though central is a lonely one. She is not 
one with the servants though so much with them. She is 
not one with the family though she may be dear to them, 
Their different pursuits and interests separate them from her, 
To nobody is the occasional society of a book more needful, 
or more precious. Her vigor of mind, her very sanity, I might 
almost say, depend upon it; for quite as many active minds 
lose sanity through being deprived of all intellectual interesis, 
as from the over-pressure of them. She will be a betier 
housekeeper, as well as a lovelier woman, for a little leisure 
saved for reading, or better yet, for study. 

The salaries earned by housekeepers are not large in pro- 
portion to the energy, intelligence and devotion required, or 
to their needs in the way of dress. For in this country the 
housekeeper is expected to dress like a lady. It is difficult to 
get at the facts in regard to these salaries, but it is safe to say 
that in private families they run from sixteen to thirty dollars 
per month with board and washing. In hotels, or large in- 
stitutions, they may sometimes run up to a thousand dollars 
ayear. But I doubt if the number of housekeepers receiving 
as much as this is a large one. It would be interesting if the 
readers of this article might compare notes in regard to this 
matter. There are many cooks even in private families in 
our cities who receive from twenty to twenty-five dollars a 
month with far less labor or responsibility than rests upon a 
housekeeper. There are also not a few French donnes, or 
trusted nurse-girls in receipt of wages almost as high. Our 
trained sick-nurses demand from forty-eight to eighty dollars 
a month, and do not need more skill or wisdom for their work 
than is required of a good housekeeper. Their training 
morever has made them careful that the requirements upon 
their devotion do not trespass over certain limits, and their 
needs in the way of dress are the simplest. Housekeeping is 
not one of the most lucrative employments, whatever may be 
said for its safety and pleasantness. 

Any wise woman entering into it will feel that from its »a- 
ture she had better lay aside as far as possible uneasy 
thoughts of what is her due as regards esteem, wages, or po- 
sition in thorough devotion to the home she has entered. 
Yet, often there will be a conflict between this spirit of ce- 
votion and some sense of injustice. If the latter will not 
“down” easily at the voice of reason or affection, she had 
better bring it to the light as frankly and cheerfully as pos- 
sible, and a wise employer will not deal with it slightingly or 


resentfully. 
—M. £. Benictt. 


THE five leading fashion journals published in Paris have been 
bought up by a German and are fast becoming the expressions of 
German taste in dress. The designs and engraving of the chief 
papers are all German, and the proprietor does not scruple to 
puff German goods—“ French silks,” which are made at Crefeld, 
Limbach and Furth, “French textures,” which are made at [!- 
berfield and Augsburg, and other German materials. It is ratler 
startling to believe, says the Boston /ourna/, that Paris will 
no longer rule the world of fashion, for the influence of the 
magazine is farther spread than that of the exclusively French 
dressmakers, 
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FALL CANNING, PRESERVING AND PICKLING. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 


OREMOST among sweet meats, stand 
the old fashioned citron preserves. 
Clear, fragrant and delicious, they 
form a delightful addition to the table, 
for those who are fond of sweets, and 
the following recipe, if used will pro- 
duce delightful 

Citron Preserves. 

Peel the citron, cut in convenient pieces, 
and scald in weak ginger water, one tea- 
spoonful of ginger to a quart of water 
is the right proportion; when the citron 
can be pierced with a straw, remove from 
the ginger water, and drain well. Makea 
syrup in this proportion: to each pound of citron, allow three- 
fourths of a pound of sugar, and one lemon sliced, without peeling. 
Dissolve the sugar ina little water, only enough to dissolve it 
well, place the citron in the syrup and boil slowly, until tender, 
but not broken. Remove the citron, place in cans, or jars, boil 
the syrup a little longer, or until quite thick, then pour over the 
fruit. Seal or cover tightly while hot, and place in a cool, dark 
cellar. If cans are wrapped in paper, they will keep much better. 

Citron may be dried in sugar, and used for the same purposes as 
the imported citron, or fruit of the citron tree, and if properly pre- 
pared, forms by no means a poor substitute. 

Peel the citron, remove the seeds, and cut in convenient pieces. 
Scald in ginger water, same as for preserves, drain and place in a 
syrup made by allowing the same quantity of sugar and lemon as 
for fruit preserves. Boil slowly until the syrup has penetrated the 
fruit well, then drain, and place on plates in a cool pantry. Cover 
syrup and place carefully away. 

Next day place the syrup again on the fire, drop in the pieces of 
citron, which by this time are slightly dry. Boil slowly until ten- 
der, then drain from the syrup, and place on plates todry. Boil 
the syrup, until very thick, then pour over the citron, turn the fruit 
every day, and when the syrup has nearly evaporated, sprinkle over 
the citron a little granulated sugar. 

Watermelon rinds may be preserved, and dried the same as 
citron. They also make a delicious sweet pickle. 

Watermelon Rind Sweet Pickles. 

Peel rinds, and cut in convenient strips for pickles, and soak in 
weak salted water over night. In the morning scald through gin- 
ger water, of the same strength as for preserves. Drain from the 
ginger water, and place in a syrup, made by adding to each quart 
of pure cider vinegar, no other will answer, two pounds of sugar, 
and a teaspoon even full, of each of the following spices: cinna- 
mon, cloves, allspice, and one-half grated nutmeg. Boil pickles, 
until a fork will enter them easily, but not until too soft, then place 
in jars, boil vinegar, half an hour longer then pour over pickles. 
The vinegar should be boiled, until sufficiently reduced to cover 
pickles well. They will be fit for use in one month. Ripe cucum- 
bers may be prepared in the same way, but are hardly so nice for 
the purpose as watermelon rinds. 

Green Tomato Preserves. 

Green tomatoes make very nice preserves. Choose small green 
tomatoes. To each pound of tomatoes, allow three-fourths of a 
pound of sugar, and two sliced lemons. Dissolve sugar in enough 
water, to just melt it, add tomatoes and lemon, and boil until tender, 
twenty minutes,is usually required for this, then drain, and place in 
cans, or jars. Boil syrup half an hour longer, then pour over the 
fruit. Small yellow tomatoes may be preserved after the same 
recipe. 

Red Tomato Preserves. 

Red tomatoes make a delightful preserve as follows: Peel red 

tomatoes, if large, slice, if small leave them whole; add for each 


pound of tomatoes, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, one-half teacup- | 


ful of raisins, and three-fourths ef a pound of sugar. Make a 
syrup of the sugar by dissolving in a little water, then add tomatoes 
raisins and cinnamon, Boil tomatoes one-half hour, then take 


from syrup, boil syrup one-half hour longer or until thick, then 
pour over the fruit. 
Ground Cherry Preserves. 

Ground cherries or golden husk tomatoes, as they are some. 
times called, make a very fine preserve. Select ripe fruit, make a 
syrup by dissolving ina little water one-half pound of sugar for 
each pound of fruit; when the cherries are cooked, remove with a 
perforated skimmer, boil syrup one-half hour, then pour over 
the fruit. 

This fruit is very nice dried, as a substitute for raisins, in pies, 
puddings, and cake. Boil fruit in syrup, then place on plates to 
dry. Next day, place againin syrup. Repeat this three days, then 
boil the remaining syrup, very thick, and pour over the fruit. For 
drying, use three-fourths of a pound of sugar to each pound of fruit. 
Pumpkin Preserves. 

Pumpkin preserves, are much liked by some people. _ !’eel 
pumpkins, and cut same as citron. Peel also, and cut in slices an 
equal quantity of sweet apples. Stew both until a straw will 
easily penetrate, then dropintoa syrup made after this proportion: 
one-half pound of sugar and one sliced lemon, one even teaspoon- 
ful of ginger, to each pound of fruit. Boil till tender, then remove 
to jars, boil syrup until thick, and pour over the fruit. 

Grape Catsup. 

Wild grapes, make delicious catsup, and jelly. Boil grapes until 
soft, then press through a coarse sieve. To five pounds of grape 
pulp, add three pounds of sugar, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, one 
teaspoonful each of cloves, pepper, and allspice, one grated nutmeg, 
one quart of vinegar. Boil slowly until thick as tomato catsup, 
then bottle. 

Wild Grape Jelly. 

Stew wild grapes until soft, then press through a flannel jelly 
bag. Boil juice twenty-five minutes, if a bright, clear day, if rainy, 
or cloudy it will take fifteen minutes longer, then add sugar at the 
rate of one teacupful of sugar to four teacupfuls of juice, and }oil 
until it jellies, when dropped ona cold plate. Place in jelly glasses, 
and keep in a dry cool cellar. 

Grape jelly, or catsup, is a very fine accompaniment to roast 
mutton, or venison, as well as with other roast meat. 

—Mary Currier Parsons. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


HARRY’S JOURNEY. 


Come, now, my five-year-old, 
The sun has said good-night, 

A long way you must travel 
Before to-morrow’s light. 


Your head is growing weary, 
Your eyes begin to wink ; 
Ah me! that funny sand-man 

Has been this way, I think. 


We’ll put on your white ‘‘ dream-dress,” 
And place you in your boat, 

Then out on the Drowsy River 
To the Sea of Sleep you’ll float— 


Float along so gently 
To the beautiful Land of Dreams, 
And there your boat will anchor 
Till to-morrow’s sunlight beams. 


A pleasant journey, Harry, 
Across the Sea of Sleep; 

He, who doth note the sparrows, 
His kind watch o’er thee keep! 


—Carrie W. Morehoise. 


E. P. Rok recommends the currant cure, in one of his articles in 
Harper's. \f any one is languid, depressed in spirits, incline: to 
headaches, and generally “ out of sorts,” he says, let him finish 
his breakfast daily for a month with a dish of freshly picked cur- 
rants. He will soon almost doubt his own identity, and may even 
begin to think that he is becoming a good man. Let it be taught 
at theological seminaries that the currant is a “means of grace.” 
It is a corrective, and that is what average humanity most neecs. 
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IN LITTLE WAYS—MORALLY SPEAKING. 


MARGARET TO LOUISE. 


Y DEAR LOUISE :—You owe me a 
letter, 1 think; you usually do, but a 
letter written simply because we have 
suddenly recollected that an unan- 
swered one has been lying too long in 
our desk, is apt to be a very stupid, 
uninteresting affair, with not a bit of 
spontaneity about it. I am thinking 
of you and wishing | could run in and 
see you, but the width of the Conti- 
nent is such an inconvenient barrier 
to social calls that I am forced to con- 
tent myself with a monologue, and put 
ii down on paper. You need not read it, you know! 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps says, somewhere, that when we are 
young nothing seems quite so likely to happen as glory. Do 
you not remember when we were “ sweet girl graduates,” how 
‘lie valedictorian of our class exhorted us to “climb the shin- 
ing heights; to seize the prizes that are given to the brave 
who will not be denied,” etc., etc., and how our hearts thrilled 
within us with unspoken, unacknowledged hopes? Very dif- 
ferent, no doubt, but all aspiring. Those of us whose compo- 
sitions had received the plaudits of admiring class-mates, 
and the guarded commendation of discriminating teachers, 
dreamed of literary fame. Later, perchance, we sent articles 
to leading magazines and papers, only to receive courteous 


. . . . . | 
declinations and offers to return said manuscripts if we would | 


send stamps for the purpose, until we sadly concluded that 
we had no message for the world, or consoled ourselves with 
the feeling that the world was deprived, most unjustly, of the 
stimulus of our thought through the hard-heartedness of un- 
appreciative editors. 

As the years go on, and the glowing visions of youth fade 
into the dull tones of daily duty, we resign ourselves to the 
fact that we belong to the great army of the commonplace ; 
but I have been thinking, to-day, how much may be accomp- 
lished, in little ways, by every one of us. Do not let me see 
a slightly scornful curl to your lip as you assent to that trite 
observation, thinking in your gentle heart that I must have 
sunk de/ow the level of the commonplace to take the trouble 
to tell you what every one has heard from childhood. Wait a 
moment, my dear! Perhaps you have not thought of it in just 
the way I mean. For instance (to strike home at once), how 
often do you send friends, far or near, any of the sparkling 
little notes you were once famous for?) You have many cares, 
| know, but you were never five minutes in writing one, and 
it is not flattery, but appreciation, to say that you have a talent 
for felicitous expression. And no talent should be buried, 
you know! 

When I was far from home with my invalid father, trying to 
be cheerful among strangers, and with a heavy heart, I re- 
ceived a tiny note having only a hint of affection in its few 
well-chosen words, but it cheered a lonely day. The dear 
girl who sent it could not write a letter because her eyes were 
not strong enough just then. Suppose she had not written 
the note ! 

I know a saintly woman whose life of suffering has been a 
constant evidence of the power of the Christ-life in a human 
soul. She does not know how far-reaching its influence is, 
and will not know until she enters the Unseen World. The 
knowledge is to be a part of her reward I think. She is con- 
stantly trying to do something for some one in ways so small 
that she thinks they are nothing. Truly it is a little thing to 
send a magazine, after it has been read in the household, to 
an aged aunt who loves reading and has not means to gratify 


her taste, but it was something to have thought of it, and to 
remember to mail it every month. Neighbors are never for- 
gotten when they are ill, but receive delicacies sent ly her 
order. Missionaries are remembered. Friends are cheered 
by letters, short, it is true, and written amid weakness and 
pain, yet breathing only love and hope; not one word of her 
own suffering, for, as all her friends know, she is always 
better.” 

Another way! An elegant woman of my acquaintance, 
whose house is filled with rare and beautiful things, does not 
merely share them with the friends who can come to that 
charming home; she loans to invalids, now photographs and 
curios from foreign lands, now shells and pebbles from the 
far Pacific shore. On a chill, gray morning the bell will ring 
at the door of one who could not venture out on such a day, 
and a magnificent illustrated book will be handed in, with a 


| message from this thoughtful woman that it will be called for. 


That is a part of her care, to send for the things again, so that 
there is not the least trouble to the recipient. Among her 
friends was a woman, now at rest, who was painfully ill from 
her girlhood. One of the beautiful things she did for that 
patient sufferer was to send a picture from her walls to hang 
for a few weeks in that quiet chamber, and then take it away 
and replace it by another. Paintings, large and small, en- 
gravings, dainty etchings, followed one another as the months 
went by, bringing, who can tell how much of inspiration and 
comfort, during long and weary hours. Generous, thoughtful 
woman of resources! We have not all the number of posses- 
sions that she has to help us to add brightness to less favored 
lives, but if we think, I am sure we shall find many ways in 
which we can “make life less difficult for others,” and, you 
remember, George Eliot makes Dorothea ask “why else do 
we live?” 
Yours in a moralizing mood, MARGARET. 
—Trene Hunt. 
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LIFE AND SONG. 


Life is the seed one soweth, 
Song is the springing flower ; 

Life is the tear that floweth, 
Song is the happy hour. 


For as the seed must tarry 
Under the chilly mold, 
Only to swell and carry 
Savor in every fold; 
And as the tear prepareth 
Hearts for the coming bliss, 
And by the pain it beareth 
Widens the soul for this; 
So will a seed of sorrow 
Blossom my life along; 
So will a tearful morrow 
Write me a deeper song. 


—Richard E. B urton, 
THE PIONEER FARMERS’ WIVES. 


The true farmer’s wife, and there are thousands of them scat- 
tered through Nebraska in happy little homes, has done as much 
in her quiet way toward the development of our state from frontier 
to farmiand as her sturdy husband and sons. Her work, though 
largely unseen, has been no less effective. It shows in the up- 
building of home interests and all that goes to make up purity and 
happiness in the home and in the community. It manifests itself 
in the thrifty economy of those who are to make the future wives 
of coming farmers, and in the integrity and industry of-the sons 
who will some time take their father’s place in the field and furrow. 
The West owes as much to the farmer’s wife as it does to the 
farmer himself, but the results have been too often attained at the 
expense of the worn-out lives of the faithful women who have been 
pioneers in the procession of civilization and development.— 
Omaha (Neb.) Bee. 
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“FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE OHUROH.” 


FroM THE REcorDs OF ‘* THE SEVEN MINUTES’ CLUB.” 


N acertain village, in a certain state, there 
exists, and has existed for a considerable 
period of time an organization of women, 
the purpose of which is to improve the 
mind by engaging in pleasant and not too 
difficult literary work. So near middle 
age are most of the members, it has been 
many times suggested that an appropriate 
title would be the Mother’s Club. No 
definite action has ever been taken in re- 
gard toa name, but of late it is becoming 
a custom to refer to it as the “Seven 
Minutes’ Club” for a reason that will ap- 
pear, and by this name it will doubtless be known hereafter. 

The programme of work is first the giving of a quotation by 
each member; secondly, the reading of a paper which has 
been prepared especially for the occasion, the subject of 
which has been known to all for at least two weeks, so that 
all can find out something in regard to it. The discussion is 
participated in by all, each being called upon by name. The 
prominent and most engaging feature for some months past 
has been the giving of an impromptu talk of seven minutes 
by one member upon a subject assigned her in this way: 
Each lady, with the exception of the one who is to speak, con- 
tributes to a basket a slip of paper with some subject of 
general interest written upon it. At each meeting one lady 
draws one of these slips, and, being timed by the president, 
begins to speak upon the subject given, of course without 
previous knowledge of it, or preparation. That there have 
been some laughable failures, and some brilliant successes, is 
true. It must not be supposed that the speaker always speaks 
to the point, or says exactly what she thinks, but, however 
feeble the attempt, it seems to be true that it is the right way 
in which to seek that lost art, conversation, and that it may 
help to render it possible for a few average American women 
to make a general observation, or a general statement if nec- 
essary, and to finish their sentences with as much care as they 
begin them. At the last meeting, all other letters of the al- 
phabet having preceded her, it was the turn of Mrs. L. to draw 
a slip from the basket. Mrs. L. isa bright woman of fifty-five, 
looking forty, tall, with extremely long arms, dark eyes, very 
clear, who is not afraid to go anywhere “ after dark,” providing 
that she has an umbrella with her. Her slip contained these 
words: “The methods employed by women for getting 
money for the benefit of the church.” Mrs. L., though a 
brave woman, as has been indicated, looked around on the 
expectant circle with an inquiring gaze, drew a long breath, 
and announced herself ready to begin. ‘ Ladies, the subject 
you have given me is certainly one which engages our 
thoughts and compels our attention whether we will or not. 
I was paying calls last week (fifteen in an afternoon, by the 
way); my visits were not confined to any denomination, I 
called upon Episcopal, Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist and 
Unitarian sisters, and at every house | entered, with the ex- 
ception of one where the mistress is blind, and has a deaf and 
dumb daughter, I found women engaged in increasing the 
funds of their respective churches. One has just finished 
knitting a skirt, which I innocently admired. 

“Oh, then,” said she, “you will be a customer, won’t you? 
You never can buy a skirt so cheap; the material cost me a 
dollar and twenty-five cents, it takes two days to make it, and 
I will sell the skirt for four dollars, so you see how small a 
price I put upon my time and labor.” 

1 took the skirt, and what I am to do with a bright pink, 
crotched petticoat that is too small for me; I do not know un- 


less I lay it away, or, if the moths do not eat it up, I will give 
it away Christmas. At the very next house the young daugh- 
ter had a box of pen wipers to sell in order to fill her “ mite 
box.” I bought one at twenty-five cents, and gave it to my 
son. I am happy to say that it held together until, one day, in 
a fit of absent mindedness, he wiped his pen on it, when the 
stitches broke and it resolved itself into its original elements, 
—a dozen different pieces of felt. Some really lovely velvet 
screens at another house, attracted my attention. 

“They are pretty,” said my friend; “1 have spent a great 
deal more time on them than I ought to, but they are to be 
sold for the benefit of the St. Judas church building fund. 
You will take one, won’t you? I quite relied on you. | 
thought ‘now these will please the refined and correct taste 
of Mrs. L.’” 

Friends, I paid five dollars for one of those screens, and as 
I counted out the money there flashed into my mind that im- 
mortal reflection of Mr. Micawber, that “if a man had twenty 
pounds a year income and spent nineteen pounds, nineteen 
shillings and sixpence, he would be happy, but if he spent 
twenty he would be miserable.” My screen makes me miser- 
able! After this large expenditure I felt that I could not 
help any more causes, however worthy, but I did buy six 
Easter eggs,—that were left over, to be sure, but were so 
beautifully decorated as to be cheap at the dollar which | 
gave for them. My calico apron, at seventy-five cents, which 
would have cost just ten if I had bought the calico and made 
it in five minutes on the sewing machine, nor another pur- 
chase, I could not avoid making. Ata few places there was 


| no opportunity to purchase anything, but one could leave 


orders for the doing up of lace curtains, the shampooing of 
heads, and the making of small garments for the children. 
My Baptist friends were getting up the Jarley Wax Works, 
and my Methodist friends a Pink Tea. 

I never had a more thoughtful walk home than on that day. 
I asked myself if there was any improvement on the “ Jew’s 
basket,” of which Charlotte Bronté makes mention in “ Shir- 
ley?” how would Susanna and John Wesley enjoy a Pink 
Tea? how many tickets to the Wax Works would Roger Wil- 
liams have been likely to buy? and what effect upon the 
spread of the gospel would it have had if Mr. Peter had ped- 
dled pincushions, or Andrew’s wife had made chowder, and 
sold it to the converts at an exorbitant rate? I walked hard 
and fast (the best way in the world to rid one’s self of a bad 
temper). So, after a few blocks of solid stone pavement, I 
thought of it more coolly. 

If these are not good methods, are there any better ones? 
I believe in my heart that there are, and that if the— 


“Time’s up,” said the president. 
—Emma W. Babcock. 


MANNERS AND MORALS. 


Many an ardent and zealous young reformer, says Harper's 
Bazar, offends the very world he is burning to reform when he re- 
fuses to meet it with some slight compliance; as Felix Holt, in 
George Eliot’s story, was willing to die for the improvement of 
society, but could by no means consent to wear a cravat for its 
sake. Manners come next to morals, not alone because they help 
us to make the world pleasanter, and thus render life easier to all 
around us, but also because they afford a key to those greater suc- 
cesses and usefulnesses for which all generous persons long. And 
their domain goes beyond this world; for if the utmost saint 
makes himself personally repulsive, he so far diminishes our de- 
sire to meet him in any land of pure delights. Miss Edgeworth 
says in “ Helen” that any one who makes goodness disagreeable 
commits high treason against virtue; and | remember how eleva- 
ted a doctrine it seemed to me when I heard one of my ignorant 
black sergeants say in a prayer | accidentally overheard, “ Let me 
so live dat when I die I may hab manners, dat I may know what 
to say when I see my heabenly Lord!” 
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WHEREWITHAL SHALL WE BE CLOTHED? 


A CHAT ON THE SUBJECT. 
¢-y HIS is a question of great im- 


The portance to the feminine mind, 
: and, in point of the money ex- 
it pended, greatly concerns the 
i masculine minds. Let us chat 

on the subject. Shopping to 

advantage, to the buyer is an 

art. Unless you know nearly 

what you want, a visit to a large 

dry goods store with its display 

of goods, the smooth-talking 

clerks and a jostling crowd will 

confuse one’s head, unless of 

strong material. It is a good 

plan to make up your mind what 

you want before going to pur- 

chase, or else go in some morn- 

ing when there is not apt to be 

we many other shoppers out. Ever since the day of Mother Eve 
have been in a worry, as to “ wherewithal shall we be clothed ?” 

There are several things of some consequence to an 
average buyer of dry goods. Money is the principal one. 
You have all seen how one woman will spend two or three 
times as much as another, and the one who spends the least 
will often appear the best clothec. So it is not the one who is 
most blest with goods of this world who dresses the best, but 
taste and style join in the combination. Dresses should be 
selected with regard to one’s means, complexion, height and 
society in which she moves. Black is always suitabie, for 
rich or poor, light or dark, short or tall, young or old, and the 
material may be varied to taste or outlay. A black silk is 
appropriate for all occasions of society, and should be in all 
ladies’ wardrobes, the style varying from plain to the most 
elaborate. If wished, colors can be worn with a black cos- 
tume, ribbons, flowers, laces, etc., relieving a sameness, but 
in all little matters of dress don’t overdo, rather too /itt/e than 
too much. A French dressmaker is said to have remarked of 
American ladies that they always require trimming piled on, 
and would not be satisfied with the simple elegance which so 
much pleased his country women. 

A well-dressed woman is a pleasing sight, but, sitting by a 
window on a traveled street a pleasant afternoon, it is 
strange how few are to be seen, that are neatly, becomingly 
and appropriately clothed. How often one hears, “ There’s 
Smith’s wife dressed like a millionaire’s wife, when he can’t 
pay his bills,” ete. 

Every wife should know just how much she can afford for 
her clothing, or for the children, then make it a duty to ex- 
pend the amount (but it is a much better feeling to lay aside 
a small part of the sum for use at some future time) to the 
very best possible advantage. It is usually best economy to 
buy good material, not necessarily the highest priced, but of a 
quality that will wear well, plenty of it (a friend says when a 
dress is made out of her house, she always gets a yard extra, 
keeping for sleeves or repairs, learning by experience that 
but little returns from a dressmaker), a becoming color, and 
becoming style of goods. 

A nice dress generally proves the most satisfactory if made 
or part made, cut at least, by one who knows “just how,” 
reserving cheaper goods for inexperienced fingers. Fashion is 
almost as much of a goddess as in mythological days, and wor- 
shiped as much. A certain regard must be paid to the style 
of dress, or a woman subjects herself to remark. Women 
naturally like pretty things—bright colors, etc.—but all 
shades of the rainbow are not becoming to all of us. Taste 


must be used in large supplies in our wardrobes. Often a 
part worn dress will “make over” for a younger member of 
the family, but don’t compe/ a child to wear one that her 
friends and mates will know as one of her mother’s made 
over. Though the child loves her parent dearly, she has a 
certain pride which is nothing to be ashamed of, and should 
be respected. 

With some women there is is a mania for shopping, often 
purchasing things they do not need for the pleasure (?) of 
doing something. Those will not read this, so they are 
mentioned simply as showing there is such a race of mortals. 
Cotton cloth is always needed. Whoever had too many sheets, 
pillow cases, underclothes, etc.? ‘These shouid be made when 
there is a leisure time; don’t do this when dressmaking is 
“going on,” but take plenty of time and do them nicely. 

One word about bargains. Use all your talent in shat 
direction, for getting necessary things,—-thread, silk, twist, 
pins, needles, pearl and agate buttons, cambric, silesia, etc. 
They are all useful and necessary, besides “ handy” to have 
in an emergency if far from a store, or in a hurry. A sensible 
woman will buy good hosiery and gloves, as they prove most 
serviceable. 

Now just a word to some person afflicted by borrowers. 
Some years since I had a neighbor who was an inveterate 
borrower of clothing. “‘ Mother wants to know if you'll let her 
take your cloak to wear to P—— to the dance to-night,” was a 
message, with similar ones, I often had the pleasure of hear- 
ing. Furs, undergarments, collars, handkerchiefs, dishes, 
were all loaned amiably (perhaps!) but at last I refused to 
lend watch and chain, and with it passed, not regretfully on 
my part, the friendly (?) intimacy. By using care in selecting 
goods, discretion in expending, agd good taste in all, wonders 
may be accomplished in furnishing one’s wardrobe. An 
important item is the repairing of garments when necessary. 


These are general topics. 
—Mrs. Frances C. Mixter. 


Prepared for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
IT IS WELL TO REMEMBER 
That every promise is a debt. 
That peculation leads to speculation. 
That all are not saints who go to church. 
That he who has not a wife is not a man. 
That he is well paid who is well satisfied. 
That to believe in the heroic makes heroes. 
That there is no worse joke than a true one. 
That man must either be an anvil or a hammer. 
That it is easier to give advice than to follow it. 
That every fool is wise when he holds his tongue. 
That good fortune is hard to be borne unselfishly. 
That it is the second word that makes the quarrel. 
That it is better to be innocent than to be penitent. 
That there is no resurrection for a dead opportunity. 
That a little of everything really amounts to nothing. 
That nothing can come out of a sack but what is in it. 
That it is much easier to be critical than to be correct. 
That the good paymaster is lord of another man’s purse. 
That there would be no shadows if there were no sunshine. 
That the only way to learn the value of a dollar is to earn one. 
That to-morrow has no overflow to make good lost yesterdays. 
That to make the cart go easily you must first grease the wheels. 
That mules and jackasses are as apt to kick at saints as at sinners. 
That it is not the clock with the loudest tick that keeps the best 
time. 


That valuable as is the gift of speech, silence is often still more 
valuable. 
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THE BOYS’ BED ROOM. 


Wuat IT SHOULD AND SHOULD Not BE. 


GREAT deal has been written 
and said with regard to the 
keeping of the rooms of our 
daughters, and indeed it is well 
that it should be so, but it 
seems to me that too little im- 


rangement of those rooms 
wherein our sons sleep the 


Not of all mothers may this be 
said, for strange indeed would 
it be if there were none with a 
realizing sense of the influence 
which the appointments of her 
boy’s bed room exert over the molding of his character. 
But too often it is the case that while Nellie’s or Katie’s 
room is tastefully garnished and supplied with every comfort 
and luxury which the family exchequer will allow, of (and 
perhaps a little more than it can afford), Tom’s or Dick’s is 
left bare of anything but absolute necessities; and not an 
idea is entertained in the minds of those who thus order the 
matters of this branch of their housekeeping that they are 


guilty of a cruel, a gross neglect toward their sons while per- | : pie 
' tance of this matter but it is nevertheless true that the first 


haps over-fastidious and indulgent with regard to their 
daughters, thus plainly attributing to their girls, because they 
are girls, all the finer feelings and tastes, refusing to recog- 
nize their existence in their boys because they are boys. 
Preposterous idea ! ‘4 

I have even known people to make a sort of store room for 
odds and ends of “the boys’ room,” piling unsightly objects 
into every bit of available space, considering that, if the bed 
were only comfortable, and there was a pathway to lead 
through to it, that was sufficient for all needs a boy could 
possibly have ! 

Now it seems to me that even more attention should be 
paid to the appointments of the rooms of our sons than to 
those of our daughters. 

After a start in the right direction as regards cleanliness 
and order, a girl will go on herself and make of her room, 
a pretty, cozy nest, because of her natural feminine aptitude 
for adornment, but a boy, though liking beautiful, tasteful 
things as well as his sister, is “all at sea” with regard to the 
means of getting them about him. Many a pang of jealousy 
is felt by boys in comparing their sisters’ rooms with their 
own, Causing feelings to be born in their breasts which ought 
never to have had birth there, and which, if expressed, would 
shock the very soul of the mother, or guardian, whose 
thoughtlessness had caused their conception. Recognizing 
the mysterious, refining charm which things of beauty always 
exert over even the roughest, least susceptible natures, and 
being powerless to bring the things which are the source of 
that influence about him he, with good reason, feels wronged 
that it is not done for him, as it is for his sister. 

Now instead of turning our boys off with the coldest, most 
inconvenient room in the house and making a sort of lumber 
bed room of it for him to go into only when his bed time 
comes, and out of as soon as possible when his rising time 
comes ; without one beloved cozy corner, or pretty picture, to 
rest his eyes upon while he lingers about his morning bible 
reading, or about the details of his toilet, (which, indeed he 
cannot finish in his room because there are, very likely, no 
conveniences) let us institute a system of equality in plan- 
ning the bed rooms of our children, making it a point to 
always keep the boys’ room as pretty and cozy as the girls’ 


sleep of their impressible youth. | 


and as scrupulously clean, rather than barely furnished with 
only the strictest necessaries, and in, to say the least, a state 
of questionable order. 

In these days of cheap, bright pictures and fabrics, which 
latter are also durable, certainly most mothers may withou: 
stinting the needs of the household, adorn and furnish her 
boy’s bed room if only it be already supplied with a bed and 
toilet set. If means to buy the other articles are lacking 


' some packing boxes and a few yards of the inexpensive ma- 


portance is attached to the ar- | 


terial above mentioned used to upholster them -will cost bu: 
little except the time used in getting them into shape; ani 
the result of the few hours labor and the expense (of perhaps 
two dollars) will be the conversion of the Sahara of a room 
into a place in which a boy will love to linger, feeling a pleas. 
ant sense of possession, and to which he will bring with pride 
and delight his young friends, when they visit him, as he has 
seen his sister do. 

Here, at least, he is safe from the hustling orders of any 
elder sisters he may chance to possess, who may have a 
propensity to monopolize as elder sisters often do, all the 
cozy nooks in the house; this at least, is outside their do- 
minions. 

And into this room see that nothing ever comes which you 
would not be willing your daughters should see. Let the 
pictures—-boyish in taste and design as you please—be chaste 
and in the main representative of subjects which are of a 
nature to inspire the mind worthily. Few realize the impor- 


seeds of countless crops of “wild oats” which have grown 
up and crowded out all peace and happiness from countless 
hearts and homes were germinated in the “ /Zft/e things” 
which crept into the boys’ bed rooms in the form of pictures 
and reading matter. 

Oh, mothers, how few of us realize that a great share of our 
Christian work lies in our boys’ bed rooms! It requires a 
brave, God-sustained heart to give utterance to some words 
which an observant mother anxious to guard her son agains! 
the insidious advances of the enemies that steal away honor, 
health and self-respect, will feel it necessary to speak there, 
and a great deal of tact is needed to speak them so that they 
may not do harm instead of good. Certain admonitions 
given here will go far toward rendering it more possible for 
our daughters to pass along the streets without being insulted 
or ogled out of countenance. It is possible even, to smother 
at their birth the propensities which beget the brazen lasciv- 
iousness of which so many instances may be seen. 

Let us then, if we have been hitherto neglectful of these 
matters bethink ourselves about them, that we may not when 
it is too late stand looking, with eyes opened upon conse- 
quences of our mistaken course, back upon a past which is 
irrevocable, but which in that time we shall long, with a long- 
ing unutterable, to recall. 

—Mrs. C. H. Potter. 


GERMAN OCOMPOTE OF APPLES. 


Take some apples which will stay firm and whole in cooking. 
Peal them very evenly and remove the core so as to leave the 
apple whole on one end. Soak them for fifteen minutes in some 
cold water, slightly tinctured with lemon juice, which will prevent 
their discoloring during the process of cooking. Fill up the cavi- 
ties with some currant jelly, or any kind of sweet marmalade. 
Place them in a stewing-pan, pour around them half a pint of white 
wine and as much water as the vessel will hold without touching 
the filling of the apples. Add to the water half a pound of sugar 
and the thin peel of half a lemon. Cover tightly and boil gently 
until tender. Then remove each apple carefully into a glass dish: 
pour over them a few spoonfuls of the liquor; add a few more 
spoonfuls of sugar to the rest of the latter, and boil to a jelly, with 
which to garnish the dish of apples.—4/rs. Bayard Taylor. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
MORE WORDS OF HOMELY ADVIOE. 
WITH CLOsE RELATIONS TO THE GOLDEN RULE. 
IL. 


HE foundation of all true home life should 
be laid in sincerity and truthfulness, as 
well as love. In the year 1827 a book was 
published, written by Mrs. Amelia Opie, 
on “Illustrations of Lying,” which we 
should be glad to see reprinted, so 
strongly did it impress us. Some one 
will say, “No parent deliberately sets an 
example of falsehood before the home 

circle.” We do not know how far charity covers the multi- 

tude of little acts which may not be a deliberate intention to 
deceive, but, all the same, they accomplish just that. 

In listening to a paper on Education in the Home a short 
time since, this beautiful sentiment was quoted: “ A kingdom 
of God should be established in every home whenever a little 
child is sent out of heaven to dwell within it,—a kingdom of 
love, and peace, and happiness.” Well, what do we find? 
The little ones come to us; how we watch for their coming! 
how anxiously do we look forward to the young life to be 
ushered into a world so full of untried mysteries! There is 


tT 


no lack of loving welcome to the little one, or of good resolu- | 


tions for proper training. But we live in an age of hurry, 
push, and worry. All too soon do the little ears catch the 
sound of fretful complainings of this or that thing, see petty 
misunderstandings, subterfuges, and all sorts of manceuvres 
which they cannot understand, and too often a foundation for 
deceitfulness of heart and life is laid at a very early age. A 
great deal is said and written of the mother’s influence in the 
family, as having most to do with the formation of character. 
Much of this influence is without doubt pre-natal, and too 
much consideration cannot be given to the surroundings both 
of body and mind when such influences are in process of 
formation. But the home life should be one where mutual 
parental influence is felt, and, first of all, ¢-uthfu/ness appears 
to be the basis on which both parents should insist for the 
beginning of the home education. 

In the paper from which quotation has already been made, 
this question is asked: “ Do our children see that the father’s 
office is as consecrated as the church, and the ledger as sacred 
as the prayer book?” It is a fact too frequently noticed in 
the homes of truly fond parents that a child learns its first 
lessons of untruth in some such way as this: The mother is 
busy with a caller, and the child comes in asking for candy 
or some equally coveted article. 
none ”’—( “for you,” she says in an aside to her friend). The 
child persists till the mother yields and produces the candy. 


With triumphant glee the little one says, “I knew I should | 
get it!”’ What sort of lesson has the little child learned from | 


the mother? 


White or society lies are so commonly indulged in that we | 
are frequently told, “‘ Wodody expects to believe one half that | 
is said to them in polite society.” We differ from that state- | 


ment, however, and say that we have a right to believe what 
is said to us in apparent sincerity. If a deliberate “intent to 


deceive” be the true definition of the word, then society lies | 


do prevail to an alarming extent among us. The young 
people who receive their first lessons in this art in polite 
society sometimes find they have purchased wisdom by a 
pretty dear experience—that is, if they have previously been 
taught to believe and confide in the word of their companions. 
Among the younger portion of “society” people, one species 
of this custom occurs in these ways: A young lady chooses 
not to dance with certain gentlemen because they are not the 


most accomplished partners in the room, consequently she 
tells them, with an appearance of regret, that her card is full. 
Why not say, “I would prefer to talk with you during this 
set,” or something else which could have a semblance of 
truth. She refuses an invitation to dine or go to the theatre 
on the ground of a previous engagement, which the young 
man finds out not to have been the real reason at all. The 
way out of all such dilemmas does not yet clearly appear, but 
we think there must be some way beside positive untruths. 

Mrs. Opie, in the “Illustrations of Lying,” gives various 
classes, and under each head an illustration of the lie and 
its effects. She has Lies of Vanity, Flattery, Convenience, 
Interest, Fear, Malignity, Benevolence, Wantonness, and 
Practical Lies, and in all these forms we find there is, to her 
mind, sin in the indulgence,—lies acted, not spoken. Per- 
haps, among ourselves, we find the “* Not at Home” the most 
frequent society lie. It is well known that Dr. Johnson was 
a man of such strict truth that even the most improbable 
thing was believed if he stated it. Boswell, in his “ Life of 
Dr. Johnson,” says, “‘ He would never allow his servant to say 
he was not at home when he really was. ‘A servant’s regard 
for truth,’ he said, ‘ must be weakened by the practice.’ ”’ 

In the existing state of society the not at home is considered 
admissible as an excuse for any denial of one’s self to callers, 
but we do often find that it is cause for serious misunder- 
standings. We may feel too ill to see a merely formai caller 
when a more intimate friend could be received; but this the 
first one cannot know, and only concludes, if she is denied 
admission when, fifteen minutes later, another is granted it, 
that it is a personal cause which is signified by the not at 
home. One way is to have a set day for calls, on which no 
excuse but illness, or absence from town, is admissible. 

But the effect on the minds of children and servants of this 
polite saying, zot¢ at home, is more to be deplored than any 
other. Dr. Johnson says, “If I accustom a servant to tell a 


“No, my child, there is | 


lie for me, have I not reason to apprehend he will tell a good 
many for himseif?”’ He was also as particular in regard to 
children as to say, “If, in telling a story, a child says a thing 
happened at one witidow when it actually did occur at an- 
other, do not let it pass, but instantly check them ; you don’t 
know where deviation from truth will end.” 

Hand-in-hand with this habit of truth telling, should séncerity 
be found in our home and society-living. Not that which 
people call sincerity when feeling called upon to say unpleas- 
ant things necessarily. We have seen persons who, under 
the pretext of sincerity, would say the most bitter and sarcas- 
tic things, with the smile and “I felt sure you ought to know 
this, and that it is my duty as a sincere friend to tell you.” 
Sincerity causes us to be cordial and true in our greetings, our 
| criticisms of the dress or manners of our acquaintances. Do 
| we see any need of reform in society in this direction? Is it 
compatible with the present custom of society flattery, etc. ? 

In all these matters it is very true that in the end “ honesty 
| is the best policy.” It makes us more true to our friends in 
every relation in life, better citizens, parents or guardians. 
Above all, it is e¢ernad/y right thus to act, and in accordance 
with the Golden Rule. 


—Mrs. Ellen Bliss Hooker. 


Prepared for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
DON’T 

Meddle with business you know nothing of. 
Bite till you know whether it is into bread or on a stone. 
Neglect little things if you would accomplish great things. 
Talk of your personal, private or family matiers in public. 
Expect more from others than you are willing to do yourself. 
Forget that it is a misfortune not to be able to bear misfortune. 
Forget that a bomb shell may be thrown further than a feather. 
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“HAVING THINGS,” 
AND HAviInG THEM TO Goop EFFECT. 

ICK and Mattie Harvey, two honest, hard 
4} working young people, the owners of a 
“wee bit hoose,” situated upon the city’s 
suburbs, are daily forced to listen to the 
discontented complainings of neighbors 
who “rent, and live from hand to mouth.” 

“ How is it the Harveys manage to live 
so well, while we never have anything left 
over after the monthly bills are paid,” in- 
quires a brother mechanic of his wife, who finds that she 
must wait until the next “ pay day” for the coveted carpet, or 
new chairs. 

“The Harveys are stingy; if we pinched the nickles as 
tightly as they do, we might have things, too,” grumbled the 
discontented wife, who has an abhorrence of all economical 
practices, or, in her own words, “ stinginess.” 

The Harveys do not have more than thirty-five dollars 
monthly to spend as they choose, either wisely or foolishly, 
and both husband and wife are a unit upon the manner it 
shall be expended. 

When first purchased, the Harvey home was an eye sore,— 
one shabby room, built upon a common, which was sold at a 
low figure. After working hours, Dick built a fence about his 
“lot,” often working after dark, while Mattie held the lantern 
lighted, that he might “see to drive the nails” just where he 
wanted them. The “house.” was improved slowly, as both 
Dick and Mattie refused to go into debt, or buy on the in- 
stallment plan. 

A Siberian crabapple, two quince, and three cherry trees 
were invested in, also a row of currant bushes, and every 
inch of ground available in the lot planted with vegetables 
best suited for their needs. Close up to the kitchen door 
one dozen pepper plants grew, yielding a plentiful supply 
of beautifully shaped peppers for mangoes. Near the cis- 
tern, a luxuriant citron vine grew, rewarding Mattie for the 
slight care she gave it, by a generous crop of “extra” sized 
citrons. 

Mattie did not “hawk about” the early vegetables and 
“garden sass” she could spare, but there were those who 
thought “it didn’t pay to have a garden in the city” to run 
in and buy “just a few onions,” or a “little lettuce.” 

“It seems small in me to sell these things to neighbors,” 
said Mattie, one day, as they sat at the dinner, which had cost 
them only a few cents in money. 

“It is right, Mattie, that they pay you for the labor and 
pains you spend in your garden,” returned Dick, who was not 
always able to help plant, hoe and weed, as his time was not 
his own, 

Inside, Mattie, having little room, kept carefully odds and 
ends, scraps and left over pieces of calico, muslin, cloth, 
thread, wools, buttons, old linings, in bags neatly made and 
labeled. 

“T never saw your match for saving things; your mother 
must have been a stingy woman,” said a neighbor, who in- 
sisted upon being “sociable with Mattie, and upon back-door 
terms of intimacy.” 

For a few moments Mattie found it difficult to not re- 
sent the insult to the dear, dead mother’s memory, who 
had patiently taught her in childhood to take care of the 
little things. 

“Mrs. Whipps an’ me had a good time laughin’ at the silk 
pieces you were savin’ for a sofa piller. Sech little scraps, 
an’ Mrs. Whipps told me she actilly ketched you bilin’ out the 
kivers of hams an’ flour sacks fer tea towels. Somebody else 
told me they run in on you an’ ketched you makin’ a meat pie 


out’n the cold scraps of meat’n taters hashed up fine. I want 
to ask you now, is it true that you use up all the crusts of 
bread in puddin’s an’ soups, an’ do you seal up in leetle bot- 
tles left over, bits of things?” 

Mattie thought of the simple lines the careful mother used 
to quote to her little one, and was tempted to repeat thei 
to her inquisitive caller: ‘For wilful waste makes woiul 
want,” etc. 

“1 do not think I’m quite a miser, and am sure that Dick is 
not starved. See, I am making him a green gage roll. | 
make the crust light and this way: One cup sweet milk, one 
teaspoonful baking powder, one-half cup butter; knead soit, 
roll out and bake in three layers. Stew the green gages uniil 
soft, run through a sieve, taking out the skins and stones: 
add sugar to the plums, then spread between the layers of the 
baked crust. Eat with cream and sugar. I must plead guilty 
to the charge of sealing in pickle bottles, left over bits of 
fruit, jam, jelly, vegetables, or anything eatable, when there 
isn’t a sufficient quantity to fill a quart can. Another weak- 
ness of mine is plenty of clean dish cloths; ham and flour 
sacks, when clean, make good soft ones. I couldn’t keep 
house without rags,—old linen, muslin, pieces of worn table 
linen,—but I do want them clean.” 

“Well, I never saw any good of rags; our back yard is just 
cluttered with ’em, an’ old tin cans. We buy a sight o’ tinned 
fruit. Wilks, he doesn’t like it; says our grocery bills are 
more’n he can make, but I will have enough to eat. I never 
*spect to be able to have a house or git anythin’ decent to 
wear. Don’t you keep a pig?” 

“No, indeed, Mrs. Wilks.” 

“The land, what becomes of your leavin’s, I never see a 
swill barrel here?” 

“T trust that you never will, Mrs. Wilks. I don’t believe 
in swill barrels. The little garbage that does accumulate, is 
easily burned, and it’s the best way to dispose of it.” 

* Almost time for Wilks to be at home, and no dinner for 
him. Gim’me your vinegar pie recipe an I'll go.” 

Vinegar Pie. 

Two eggs, well beaten, six tablespoonfuls of sharp vinegar, one- 
fourth cup of butter, one cup of sugar, one cup of water and two 
scant tablespoonfuls of flour beaten smoothly in the water. Bake 
in one crust. If wanted extra nice make a frosting for the top, 
one egg, the white beaten stiff, three tablespoonfuls pulverized 
sugar, and a little lemon juice or vinegar added to the frosting, 
then brown in the oven. 

“T do wish, Wilks, that we could have things like the Har- 
veys. Everything is so clean an’ comfortable, over there, 
an’ Mis’ Harvey is allers makin’ a rug, or tidy, or quilt 
or doin’ nice work. Housekeepin’s no trouble for her. But 
tisn’t in us, Wilks, to save up an’ git ahead,” and Mrs. 
Wilks, warm and perspiring after hurrying to get dinner, 
sat looking around at the bare walls and floors of their 
“rented house,” discontented with her surroundings, Wilks, 
and everybody. 

“No,” replied Wilks. “We haven’t the knack o’ git- 
tin’ on, an’ I’ve quit tryin’, an’ mean to keep a poor 
man’s place. You an’ me, Sally, wasn’t raised to savin’ 
ways, an’ it’s too late to try to larn ’em now. It’s all in good 
management, an’ not luck at all. There’s the whistle and 
time’s up.” 

Dick and Mattie’s “property” is valuable. The growing 
city is reaching out, and our two working people take <n 
honest pride in their now attractive home, made so by se'i- 
denyings, energy and economy. 

Every year Mattie makes up a generous supply of pre- 
serves, pickles, jellies and other home-made “good things.” 
getting the fruit and material from their own yard and garden. 

—Ella Guernse’. 
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RECREATION FOR LEISURE HOURS. 


CROCHETED AFGHAN. 


ATERIALS—Star Light Scotch yarn, 
bone hook medium size. About 180 
squares is large enough. Each 
square is made separately, in shaded 
colors, but the outside of each square 
must all be done with the same 
shade black or white. Crochet to- 
gether the squares in strips and then 
put strips together. [A color card 
of the Scotch yarns may be had of 
Nonantum Co., No. 5, Chauncy 
street, Boston, Mass.] Of course, 
taste is required in blending shades, 
also this design is pretty for head 
rests. 


ONE SQUARE. 


Make a chain of five stitches, join 
together, three double crochet, two 
chain, three double crochet in circles, continue this until 
there are four groups of the three double crochet with the 
two chain between each group, then fasten back thread. 

Second row—tie in another shade of color from which you 
began with, in one chain of first row, (so it can’t be seen) 
three double crochet, two chain, three double crochet in this 
chain, the same in the next, and so on till you have made 
eight groups of the three double crochet with two chain be- 
tween at the corners only. 

Third row—tie in another shade of same color. A good 
way is to begin with light shade of some color, then a darker, 
then darkest shade. Tie the yarn at one of the corners in 
the chain made by last row, three double crochet, two chain, 
three double same as in second row, making three double 
between the corners in the space left by last row, but do not 
chain any. 

Fourth row—and last row of square with black or white 
whatever shade you take, every square the last row is done 
with it. (I prefer black.) 

This row is worked like third row only making three 
doubles in each space between the corners of third row. 

Tie in a heavy fringe or crochet a very open edge through 
which ribbon may be run, the yarn to be of the same shade 
you made last row of each square. 


BABY’S AFGHAN. 


Materials—Blue and White Star Light Lady Grey yarn or 
in place of blue put pink. 

With blue make a chain length desired enough to make 
nine points of seventeen stitches to a point. It is done in 
short crochet which is, insert hook in stitch without putting 
yarn over, draw yarn through, then draw yarn through two 
stitches on hook. 

First row—*one short crochet in each of eight loops, 
three short crochet all in one or next loop, one short cro- 
chet’ in each of eight loops, pass by one stitch * repeat 
from * to * across, always take back part of stitch or 
loop, do twelve rows like first row with blue, then twelve 
rows with white, twelve rows blue, thirty-six rows white, 
twelve rows blue. twelve rows white, twelve rows blue, 
then itis done. Blue and white tassles between the points 
make a pretty finish. 

J. R. Leeson & Co., give away an elegant book of fancy 
work for the postage, ten cents. Address them at 298 Devon- 
shire street, Boston, Mass. 


—Eva M. Niles. 
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OAKE. 
AzBouT MAKING AND KEEPING It. 

In the making of cake, as all other things, it is necessary it 
be done “decently and in order,” and the first thing to be 
orderly about is one’s self. Let the hair be secured in a net 
or other covering, to prevent any from falling, and faithfully 
brush the shoulders and back that none lodge, to fly here and 
there. Be very particular about washing the hands and wrists, 
and roll the sleeves well above the elbows. Have a large, 
clean apron at hand which will cover the dress. A good cook 
will not be over nice about the style and trimming of her 
apron, so that it be of firm material and adapted to her pur- 
pose. Before beginning, have things ready. By that I mean 
clear the kitchen table of everything not needed, and provide 
things that are needed. Have the sugar, butter, eggs, flour, 
spices, and baking-pans at hand. 

Sift flour and sugar (if not pulverized), and measure or 
weigh. In warm weather let the eggs stand a few moments 
in cold water, as they will make a finer froth. Be sure, if 
possible, that the eggs are fresh, as no amount of beating 
will render them stiff if old. Beat the yolks thoroughly, and 
put whites in a cool place until needed; then beat in a cool 
room till the froth will remain in dish when turned upside 
down. 

Good butter should also be used. Nothing is gained by 
resorting to “cooking butter,” as heat develops latent bad 
qualities. In very cold weather the butter may be warmed a 
little, but in no case allow it to melt. 

In using milk it is well to remember that sour milk makes 
a spongy, light cake; sweet milk, one that cuts like pound 
cake. With sour milk soda alone is to be used; with sweet, 
baking powder, or soda and cream of tartar. Never use fresh 
and stale milk in same cake. Butter should be beaten to a 
cream, and sugar added gradually; next yolks of eggs, then 
flour, whites, and lastly the flavoring or spice. 

Dot not s#r the cake mixture, but beat thoroughly. The 
batter should be brought up from the dish at every stroke, in 
this way driving the air into the cells instead of out. The 
cells will be finer if the motion is slower toward the last, 
remembering it should always be upward. 

Never beat or mix a cake in tin; earthen or stoneware 
should always be used, and a wooden spoon is recommended. 
It is better to grease the pans with lard—fresh, nice lard— 
than butter. Several thicknesses of paper should be placed 
in the bottom, and a little cap of paper over most kinds, 
except layer cake. A little cap may be made of brown paper, 
and saved for several bakings. 

The oven should receive a good share of attention. Too 
hot or too cool, and your cake making, or baking, is a failure. 
If necessary to move the cake while baking, do it very gently. 
Shrinking away from the sides of the pan and stopping its 
“singing ” are indications it is time to leave the oven. When 
the cake is removed from the pan and set away, always place 
it right side up. 

Finally, a tin chest or stone jar is best to keep it in, and it is 
well to wrap closely in a napkin, that the aroma be not lost. 
—L. Eugenie Eldridge. 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


A JINGLE FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
A Horrip DREAM. 

The poodle bark’d with all his might, 
The cat ate up the cream, 

The parrot tried to scare her off 
With quite a dismal scream, 

The doll woke up and said “‘ O dear! 
I’ve had a horrid dream!” 


—Ffrank H. Stauffer. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

THE PINT DIPPER WOMAN. 
A VicTIM OF PARALYsIS, RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA AND NERVES. 
OT many of us learn to economize 


sity compels it; and slow we are to 
take such advantage of our work 
that we shall drive it, instead of be- 
ing driven by it. The footfall of the 
pint dipper woman is heard in very 
many homes; but trotting in her 
tracks, back and forth, from sink to 
stove, in the trail of water that drips 
from the pint dipper with which she 
is filling her kettles, is not the only 
blunder that the pint dipper woman commits. She burdens 
and tires herself with tasks made twice as hard by lack of 
forethought and sensible management, and treads round and 
round in her rut-worn path, until it seems impossible for her 
to strike out into a new and better system of doing her work. 

“Let your head save your heels,” is a very old proverb, 
but one that is yet well worth heeding. If, by observation or 
experience, we can learn to do any task, however small it 
may be, the very best way that that task can be accomplished, 
and, nearly always, “best”? implies the easiest, quickest and 
most sensible way of doing work, we have got a step ahead 
out of the old rut that the pint dipper woman treads all her 
lifetime. She never learns by observation, or will be con- 
vinced by advice or argument, that any way can be better 
than her way, and her way to wash windows is this: She first 
lathers them thoroughly with soap suds, which must loosen 
paint as well as dirt, and suds and paint run and dry down in 
yellowish streaks on the panes that were scrubbed with such 
an outlay of strength. A second washing and a splashing rins- 
ing follow, besides the lengthy, repeated polishing with linty 
towels, before the glass can be made as clear as will satisfy the 
perspiring, painstaking worker. Why cannot she learn to wash 
her windows in clear water, as hot as the hand will bear, with 
a bit of baking soda in it to cut the dirt on pane and sash, 
instead of soap that is sure to streak both; then wipe dry, 
without rinsing, with clean, soft cotton cloth, and polish to 
crystal brightness with thin paper? 

If the pint dipper woman has cheese curds to chop, she 
tumbles them all together into her biggest and heaviest 
wooden bowl, and taking the great lumbering weight into 
her lap, she chops and rechops till her wrists ache and her 
arms and knees tremble with weariness. Yet she never learns 
the easier way of accomplishing the same task, by putting a 
smaller quantity of curd into a lighter bowl, which method 
would avoid the necessity of repeatedly chopping over and 
through a bulky mass of curd to free it of lumps, that one 
chopping in a less quantity. would reach and quickly cut 
ready for the press. 

If she has bread or cake to bake, she puts her hands into 
her flour or dough before remembering to test the heat of her 
oven, and then must run to add fuel—possibly, gather arid 
split it—with her floured, buttered hands; and the delay 
caused by livening her fire and getting her dough and smut- 
plastered hands again fit for work is apt to result in heavy 
bread or cake. 

If her sitting-room stove needs blacking, and its zinc or 
oilcloth mats washing, she again fails to let her head save 
her heels, but first scrubs the floor under and around the 
stove till its mats shine as though newly varnished, and then 
vigorously blackens her stove; but the spatters that fly from 


the brush under her energetic hands necessitates a second | 


washing of zinc and oilcloth carpeting. 
In fact, the pint dipper woman is ingenious in discovering 


our strength and steps until neces- | 


and stubbornly persistent in clinging to hard, tiresome ways 
of doing her work. If she were a convent sister suffering 
self-imposed penalties for unwittingly committed sins, she 
could not be more rigidly vigilant and merciless in her mis- 
taken duty. If “favoring one’s self,” or cutting one’s work 
down to one’s strength is sin, she is guiltless of it, and plumes 


herself because of it. “I won’t humor myself to sit down 


while I work,” we have heard such parboiled-handed house 
keepers say; “it looks lazy to sit down and iron, and was}; 


| dishes, and cook. If I can’t stand and do such work, I'll go to 


bed and stay there till I can.” And, by and by, the time comes 
when, from sheer necessity, she does; but little comfort is 
there to her in the thoughts that fill the long hours she spends 
on her sick bed,—remorseful thoughts of squandered strength 
and nervous force, and tens of thousands needless steps in the 
long, reckless run before she hunted herself down, a victim 
of paralysis and rheumatism, of neuralgia and nerves. 
—Clarissa Potter. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


MARIE’S BAKING. 
“Oh, I’ve learned to bake!” 
Cried little Marie ; 
“T’ve learned to bake, 
Don’t you see—don’t you see? 
I’ve bread-loaves two, 
And little pies three, 
And a tiny. cake, 
Don’t you see—don’t you see?’ 
I’ve learned to bake to-day!” 


“Did 7 make the dough? 
Oh no—oh no! 

Mamma made the dough, 

Don’t you know—don’t you know? 
And I made the cake, and little pies three, 
And marked the edge with a tiny key. 

So I’ve learned to bake, 

Don’t you see—don’t you see? 

I’ve learned to bake to-day!”’ 


“Oh, won’t you, please, come 
To my five o’clock tea? 
We will have my cake and little pies three; 
And, when Papa comes, 
How s’prised he w#// be 
To find his own little daughter Marie 
Has learned to bake, 
Don’t you see—don’t you see? 
Has learned to bake to-day!” 


Branch. 


LADIES. 


Fortunately, perhaps, the comprehension of a difference of socia! 
grades comes very slowly in this country, says the Boston Recor. 
The difficulty of grasping the Engiish idea of the difference be- 
tween “ladies” and tradeswomen was illustrated the other day in 
a case where the daughter of a wealthy Nahant house had gone 
to Lynn to make a purchase and had left at a store there an order 
to be filled. When the goods reached the Nahant residence th: 
order had not been correctly filled, and the head of the house callec! 
when he drove to Lynn that day to see about it. “Oh,” said the 
merchant in reply to his remonstrance, “‘the lady that took the 
order didn’t quite understand what the girl said!” This story re 
calls another told of a somewhat famous Yankee coachman, whv 
“drove” the family of Lothrop Motley during the historian’s las! 
residence near Boston. Mr. Motley had just removed to his sum 
mer residence, where his two brothers, Mr. Thomas Motley anc 
Mr. Edward Motley, were then staying. A night or two after th: 
house had been occupied Mr. Motley arrived at the station early 
in the evening, and the coachman was there to meet him. “ Have 
you driven any one to the house to-day, Silas?” he asked 
“Well,” said Silas, “there was two ladies that come this morning 
and Tom and Ned come this afternoon.” The “two ladies” wer: 
the cook and laundress, and “Tom and Ned,” of course, were the 
historian’s brothers. 
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THE FAMILY SORAP BASKET. 
INTERESTING Bits OF HOUSEHOLD FACT AND FANCY. 
Nebuchadnezzar was the father of salad-eaters. 


Sauces were invented to hide the unsavoriness of food that has 
experienced the ravages of time. 


An extract similar to Liebig’s extract of beef is now made from 
whale flesh, and is said to be just as good. 


\ good dinner is always worthy of being commended; but it is 
not necessary to find fault with an indifferent one. 


The old-time idea of using burnt bread for a tooth powder is 
again revived and rye bread is the kind recommended. 


(;lue is rendered waterproof by first soaking it in water until it 
becomes soft, and then melting it with gentle heat, in linseed oil. 


Adam Badeau finds English girls charming, but he says that the 
manners of the great English women, on the whole, are stiff and 
cold; there is no charm of greeting, no winning attractiveness, no 
irresistible desire to please. There is rather the repose of Vere de 
Vere, the arrogant, even insolent, indifference, the consciousness 
of rank that makes effort unnecessary. 

There is a tendency in London and New York to return to 
Dutch colonial architecture. In London dingy old squares are 
changing into clusters of fantastic high dwellings, built of light 
red bricks, with gables curved in Dutch fashion, and in New York 
Dutch gables are springing up over the city. As in previous 
architectural fashion, the style will probably be overdone. 

One of the curious vulgarisms of American English is the use of 
the article “the” before Madame, thus making a noun of the 
prefix, says the Springfield Unzon. Madame being a French word 
used before a noun, signifies “ Mrs.” and can only take the article 
“la” before it, in the phrase “to play the great lady.” To say in 
English “the Madame,” instead of “ Madame,” is precisely the 
same as saying “ the Missis,” which is a popular expression in the 
kitchen, but tolerated nowhere else. 

Poisonous toadstools are a very small minority among the great 
mass of their congeners. But any one who wishes to make a 
headlong plunge into fungoid lore had better be warned that here 
“ A little knowledge is a dangerous thing,” in good sooth. Peas- 
ants on the Continent are accustomed to teach their children how 
to recognize unerringly the half dozen or dozen species of toad- 
stool they are in the habit of largely eating, and we suppose that 
such limited popular knowledge might be easily attained by the 
Americans. 

It is a well known fact to every one connected with the grocery 
trade, says the New York Shipping List, that there is scarcely an 
article of food so thoroughly “doctored” before it reaches the 
consumer’s table as what is now retailed as molasses. The most 
singular phase of this business is that the mixture, adulterated as 
it is with glucose water, salts of tin and many other ingredients, is 
more salable than straight, unadulterated goods, and even when 
placed beside the pure stuff will be taken in preference by the un- 
suspecting buyer. 

\n American, recently returned from England, compared the 
price of living in that country and America. Canned goods are 
about the same price that they are here. Fair milk can be had for 
eight cents—fourpence English—a quart. House rent is much 
cheaper in some parts of England than here; in the Isle of Wight 
a six-room house, brick, with a small garden, can be had for a dol- 
lara week. Clothes from the tailor, made to order, cost about 
half what they do in America, but there are a large number of ar- 
ticles which cost about the same in-both countries. 


The trade in old china and bric-a-brac of age and ugliness is 
said to be declining. At one time men were sent out to search 
New England garrets and those in Pennsylvania and down South 
for relics, and a factory was started in Connecticut to manufacture 
ancient furniture, chairs that George Washington sat in, and the 
like. There was lots of money in the trade. It was impossible to 
offer anything old and decrepit that was not quickly grabbed up by 
the craze’s apostles. Not much capital was needed at the start. 
It was easy to buy the contents of old Yankee and Southern gar- 
reis for a trifle. But all that is changed now. Old andirons that 


four years ago could have been bought in Massachusetts at any 
farm house for 50 cents, can’t be had now for ten times that sum. 
The owners of the ancient, rickety stuff have learned of the specu- 
lation and have gone in for a bigger slice of the profits. 


The daily rations of the people in the north of Ireland consists 
of “ Indian stirabout,” made with water, and a little black tea. Po- 
tatoes are considered a great boon, cabbages a luxury, but meat is 
something rarely or never tasted. The race there is said to be 
deteriorating, as it naturally must be under such food. A large 
number of the girls die of consumption at a comparatively early 
age. Housed within tottering, crumbling walls, and broken panes 
stuffed with straw, with a leaky roof, and wet earthy floor to sleep 
on, fed upon the poorest of food and clad in rags, it is not too 
much to say the perfection of discomfort and misery has been 
reached by this population. 


A French physician, having tested his theory, advocates sleep- 
ing with the head lower than: the feet. He slept this Way for four 
years, and finds that his neck is nearly two inches larger owing to 
the swelling of the thyroid gland. He says in this way the brain 
receives a more plentiful blood supply, and is consequently better 
nourished, while there is no danger of so much blood passing to 
the cerebral structure as to cause congestion. The danger is ob- 
viated by the enlargement of the thyroid gland, which holds back 
a certain portion of the blood in its dilated vessels, and which also 
acts as a regulator of the cerebral circulation by exerting pressure 
upon the carotids and thus diminishing their calibre. 

Somebody, perhaps anxious to startle the people of this country, 
says that many Persian women can write poetry, sing and play, 
and do plain and fancy needlework; that others are gifted as 
cooks; that some of them bake bread and make clothes, while 
others learn some business or trade. There is nothing startling 
about this, comments the New York Wor/d. American women do 
all these things, and more. They preach, practise law, doctor the 
sick and edit newspapers ; and in the back districts a few of them 
are engaged in agriculture. One other accomplishment we nearly 
forgot. They lecture, generally on some such subject as “ What 
Shall We Do with Our Girls?” and all the time the dear girls are 
doing very well for themselves. 


The White House, all told, costs the country, in connection with 
the President, considerably over $125,000 a year. Besides the 
President’s salary of $50,000, the estimate presented to Congress 
this session asked for $36,064 additfonal, to pay the salaries of his 
subordinates and clerks. His private secretary is paid $3,250, his 
assistant private secretary $2,250, his stenographer $1,800, five 
messengers each $1,200, a steward $1,800, two doorkeepers who 
each get $1,200, four other clerks at good salaries, one tele- 
grapher operator, two ushers, getting $1,200 and $1,400, a night 
usher getting $1,200, a watchman who gets $900, and a man to take 
care of fires who receives $864 a year. In addition to this there is 
set down $8,000 for incidental expenses, such as stationery, 
carpets, and the care of the President’s stables. And further on, 
under another heading, there is a demand for nearly $40,000 more. 
Of this, $12,500 is for repairs and furnishing the White House, 
$2,500 for fuel, $3,000 for the greenhouse and $15,000 for gas and 
the care of the stables. 


A little ammonia or borax in the water you wash your hands 
with, and that water just luke-warm, says the Popular Science 
News, will keep the skin clean and soft. A little oatmeal mixed 
with the water will whiten the hands. Many people use glycerine 
on their hands when they go to bed, wearing gloves to keep the 
bedding clean; but glycerine does not agree with every one. It 
makes some skins harsh and red. These people should rub their 
hands with dry oatmeal and wear gloves in bed. A good prepara- 
tion for the hands at night is white of egg, with a grain of alum 
dissolved in it. The ‘‘ Roman toilet paste” is merely white of 
egg, barley-flour, and honey. They say it was used by the Romans 
in olden time. It is a first-rate thing, but it does not do the work 
any better than oatmeal. The roughest and hardest hands tan be 
made soft and white ina month’s time by doctoring them a little 
ai bed-time ; and all the tools you need are a nail-brush, a bottle of 
ammonia, a box of powdered borax, and a little fine white sand to 
rub the stains off, or a cut of lemon, which will do even better, for 
the acid of the lemon will clean any thing. 
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THE COZY CORNER. 


[Jn this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 
correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 
pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 
value to the Homes of the World.|—GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Inquiry No. 44. 
MACARONI, ETC. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 
Will some of the good housekeepers please give as early as 
possible a few recipes for cooking Macaroni, also Sago, and Pearl 
Barley? Am very anxious for them. SUNFLOWER. 


Inquiry No. 45. 
VANILLA CARAMELS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Will Catherine Owen please tell us how to make Vanilla 
Caramels ? A YouNG HOUSEKEEPER. 
DAVENPORT, IA. 


Inquiry No. 46. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST BACON. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Will some one tell me in Goop HOUSEKEEPING’s “ Cozy 
Corner ” how to prepare English breakfast bacon ? 


Mrs. THOMAS MANN. 
SCITUATE, MASs. 


Inquiry No. 47. 
WHICH IS IT? 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

May I ask Marion Harland, through the medium of your maga- 
zine, if the recipe she has in the Chicago 77zbune, “ prepared 
flour,” is flour with Baking Powder, or flour bought especially for 
certain purposes. A WESTERN HOUSEKEEPER. 

Inquiry No. 48. 
FRUIT WINES. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some one kindly give us recipes for making wine from 
grapes, elderberries, etc.? I have looked in vain for the best and 
latest ways of doing up or preserving different kinds of fruit 
which I expected to see about this time, in your valuable paper. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


Inquiry No. 49. 
AGAIN THE BUFFALO BUG. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I would like to ask if in the recipes given for estruction of 
carpet bugs, by Miss Frances J. Dyer, if the three ingredients are 
harmless to scatter loosely among clothing of all descriptions as 
packed away in trunks and drawers? 

Very respectfully, © Mrs. PRESTON BAKER. 
Inquiry No. 50. 
WHO WROTE THEM ? 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Will you kindly inquire in your Cozy Corner for the writers of 
the verses containing the following lines : 
I. 
“Oh why wilt thou leave me, my darling child? 
Thy home on the mountains is bleak and wild.” 
II. 
“The children have fallen asleep, Harry, 
Maud and Willie and Rose ; 
They have lisped their sweet ‘ Our Father,’ 
And sunk to their night’s repose.” 

The latter verse was written during the Rebellion, in the form of 
a letter and answered in verse. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is such a help to me in regard to children, 
cooking and servants. G. S. F. 

BRAINARD, MINNESOTA. 


ANSWERING QUESTIONS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

In answer to “C” in GooD HOUSEKEEPING No. 35, Septem! er 
14th, I would say that Transfer Patterns may be had of Brigg: & 
Co., 104 Franklin street, New York. Eva M. NILEs. 

East GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


IS SHE MISTAKEN. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I have been so much pleased with Goop HOUSEKEEPING that | 
do not wish to find fault, but I tried, a few days since, to can sone 
vegetables according to the directions given in the number for -\v- 
gust 21st, and of five jars filled, three with lima beans had the covers 
blown off, and one with corn had a piece blown out of the side of 
the jar. The remaining one seems all right except that there is 
an appearance of air bubbles inside. I followed the directions as 
exactly as possible, and heated the water gradually—can you sug- 
gest the cause of failure? I must confess that I cannot under- 
stand why the result shou/d not be just what I experienced, as the 
expansion of steam inside a jar screwed sufficiently tight to keep 
out the water that Surrounds it, cannot have a corresponding ex- 
pansion in the glass. Am I mistaken? 

OVERBROOK, Pa. 


Will Mrs. Mary Currier Parsons, whose recipe our correspon- 
dent took fora guide, tell her where the fault lies ?—Zditor of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


SOME QUESTIONS TO ASK. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I have some questions to ask which I earnestly hope may be 
thought of sufficient general interest to warrant replies, but if you 
think them too personal, I shall not feel the slightest offense. 

In my father’s home we kept but two servants, who, with help 
from the daughters, did the work of a family of eight. The 
division of their duties was quite simple, as was also that of my 
own two girls in my housekeeping after my marriage, but now | 
find myself about to become the mistress of a large house, where 
more servants will be required. We wish to keep a cook, 
chambermaid, nurse for my own baby, a man to take care of side- 
walk and yard, to clean the large windows and hard-wood floors, 
wait on table and door and tend the furnace. 

I find that my own simple rearing has not given me the neces- 
sary knowledge for dividing the work as is customary where this 
number of servants is kept. I have no friends better informed 
than myself, to whom I care to apply for the requisite knowledge, 
and I do not wish to admit my ignorance to servants, who would 
in consequence impose upon me. I wish to make the allotment of 
duties a fair one, and if I were what in New England is calle< a 
“ capable ” woman, I should doubtless work out this problem for 
myself, but I freely confess that I am not naturally a “good 
manager,” though anxious to become as satisfactory a housekeeper 
as is possible with very limited strength, and the desire to devote 
the greater part of my time to children present and to come. 

I am delighted with Goop HOUSEKEEPING, but O how con- 
scious of my own shortcomings many of the articles make me. | 
really do not see how it is possible for a decidedly delicate woman 
who superintends and cares for her children personally, to become 
an ideal housekeeper, unless she has positive genius in that 
direction. But certainly the hints and suggestions given in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING ought to raise the standard of housewifeliness 
with everyone who wishes to improve. 

But to my questions. I intend putting out all the was!ing 
except the kitchen linen and the baby’s clothing. This simpli ‘ies 
things somewhat. The thing which I wish especially to know is 
the division of work between the man and the chambermaid. [i ‘he 
man waits on the table should he wash the silver and glass in ‘he 
pantry, and the cook the other dishes in the kitchen? Will ‘his, 
with the other things mentioned, make too much for him to (0? 
Who should sweep and clean the dining-room, and who the /iall 
and parlor? When there are three girls is it expected that each 
one should wash her own clothing? Although I have provided 
tablecloths, nice dishes and special plated ware, that the kitc!cn 
dining table may be attractive, I often find my girls eating in ‘he 
dining-room, I have never summoned sufficient courage to remion- 
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strate with them. Can you suggest the least offensive way of 
doing so? 
With best wishes for continued prosperity and usefulness, 
“ INQUIRER.” 
CHESTNUT HILL, Pa. 
p.S. Another question occurs to me: If ithe man waits on 
docs he also set the table? 


We shudder to think how far our correspondent might have 
gore with her Postscript, as the questions asked are almost 
wholly those which no one can answer so well as the person most 
directly interested. An “ Inquirer” is simply asking some one to 
tell her how to rule her own household. Such matters as those 
may be adjusted better by logic than by law or custom, and a logic 
that must be near at hand, and not a far off.—Editor of Goop 
Hoi 'SEKEEPING. 


CARVING—** DECENTLY.” 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

My wife says that I don’t know how to carve decently, and—I 
don't. In fact I know of only a few people who do,—either hus- 
band or wife. Generally speaking, however, the mistress of the 
household can carve tolerably well, and again, generally speaking, 
the husband cannot. The reader may perhaps say that this isa 
trivial matter, but itis not. It isa weighty matter. If there is any 
one thing, more than another, in connection with the dining-room 
service, that should be done “decently and in order,” it is the 
matter of carving, and if there is any one thing, more than another, 
in this connection, that is zo¢ done decently and in order, it is 
carving. If there is any one thing, more than another, that will 
more effectively tend to aloss of appetite and temper, at one and 
the same time, it is poorly done carving. And, if there is any one 
thing that has to do with table service that will promote good 
temper and an appetite, that good digestion waits upon, more than 
another, it is carving neatly, tastefully and comprehensively—carv- 
ing well and “decently.” 

There, I have had my say. Now I desire to ask through Goop 
HoUSEKEEPING’s Cozy Corner, if there is not some one in your 
large circle of contributors, or readers, who will tell us how carving 
may be done as it should be? I do not mean a dissertation on 
carving in glittering generalities, but minute descriptions of how 
meats, fish, poultry and game should be carved and served from 
the carver’s hands, “decently and in good order ”—such directions 
as will enable a tyro to become an adept, and that will enable me 
to show my wife—a very sensible woman in the main—that I can 
carve “decently.” ONE WHO WANTS TO Know How. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


The wail of our correspondent “ Who wants to know how,” is only 
one of a score or more of similar ones, and to the end that these 
longings may be satisfied, we have concluded to offer $25 for the 
fullest and most complete paper on carving in detail that may be 
sent us on or before November 1st next. The name of the writer 
must accompany each paper, in a sealed envelope, not to be 
opened until after the papers have been examined.—Zditor of 
GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


WOMAN’S ALLOWANCE.” 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Zenas Dane recently stated in Goop HOUSEKEEPING that a 
woman once said that the only way she could get money from her 
husband for other than her actual household expenses was by 
stealing money from his purse when his coat was off. That is, 
he who had promised solemnly to love, honor and cherish this 
woman really drove her into what was, no doubt, to her moral 
sense, thievery. As one reward he had the honor of sharing 
his good name and consorting habitually with one who probably 
often felt that she was a thief. As suggesting another reward 
which is likely to come to men who treat their life-partners as that 
man treated his, permit me to tell you of a case that lately came 
before a prominent Chicago lawyer. 

One day a woman appealed to my friend to save her son from 
the punishment that was to be inflicted for a theft he had-com- 
mitted. 

“He stole the goods,” she cried, “ but he is not guilty. Itis I 


who am the guilty one. 7 should be punished, for, by a force 
beyond the power of any man to resist, I compelled him to steal.” 

In explanation of her assertion she continued. 

“When the time approached for the birth of this, my first boy, 
I wished to make for him some dainty baby clothes. My husband 
laughed at my ‘nonsense’ and told me he could not spare money 
for ‘such foolishness.’ For atime I tried to be content with the 
few plain things I could make from the materials at command; 
but the wish grew into an uncontrollable longing, accompanied by 
a feeling that my husband was treating me cruelly. At last a 
brusque refusal of money and a stern command that I should let 
him hear no more about the matter turned my feeling for a time 
into one of positive dislike for the man who seemed to me unwar- 
rantably harsh in his refusal. At last I began stealing small sums 
from my husband’s pockets, as he lay asleep at night. I felt that 
I was sinning, that I was a thief, but I could not resist the desire 
to provide my coming child with what I felt was no more than 
would be justly due to it. I simply could not overcome my feel- 
ing—mothers will understand. When my boy was a mere babe he 
was a thief, from impulses he was and always will be powerless to 
resist. Can you imagine what tortures I have suffered during all 
these years; how constantly I have watched over him, to keep 
him from committing thefts that are no crime; to restore to their 
owners things he has taken, and to hide his shame; to—O, my 
gracious Saviour, how heavy has been the burden of my life: and 
I can not see the end.” 

What can be said of the husband who in this age can be guilty 
of such a sin as this; of the father who for the sake of hoarding 
a few cents, fastens upon his wife so intolerable a burden, and 
upon his child so great a curse? If that boy marries it is more than 
likely that the pre-natal influence that made hima thief will be- 
come a hereditary taint; that the man who refused to gratify an 
innocent and natural longing will have become the founder of a 
race of criminals, or at least of a family morally weak, whose 
lives will be spent in one long, despairing torment of struggle 
against temptation. For pre-natal influences may become in later 
generations powerful hereditary tendencies. Who can tell how 
much of the sin, and shame, and crime this world has known has 
been the result of uncontrolled impulses, inherited from mothers 
whose usually yielding dispositions have been aroused to rebellion, 
or whose pure moral natures have been perverted at a time when 
the impulses of the mother are most likely to make a strong and 
lasting impression upon her unborn child, perhaps to bless its 
whole life with a sunny disposition and healthful moral nature; 
possibly to curse its whole earthly existence with passions it can 
not resist successfully. 

The article by Zenas Dane was intended to show the injustice 
of giving to the husband sole control of the purse, that should be 
held in common, by man and wife. Had the woman whose case I 
have mentioned had access equally with her husband to a common 
fund, she would have been able to gratify her natural longing for a 
little finery for her babe, no doubt at a trifling cost, and two lives 
at least would have escaped the bearing of an utterly needless 
burden. E. W. PERRY. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


Prepared for Gooo HOUSEKEEPING. 


WISE SAYINGS. 

It is no honor for an eagle to vanquish a dove. 

A wise man changes his mind, but a fool never. 

To make castles in the air of value put foundations under them. 

Lying for the truth is bad and scolding for it is not much better. 

Charity at home is the salt which makes everything sweet at 
home. 

When a tongue has once learned the knack of lying it is hard to 
reclaim it. 

If we had no faults we should take little pleasure in noticing the 
faults of others. ° 

If we must know the right in order to do it, we must do it in 
order to know it. 

Knowledge may be gained by reading, but the wheat must be 
separated from the chaff by thinking. 
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LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


KIDNAPPED. 

“ Kidnapped” is the title of the “ Memoirs of the Adventures of 
David Balfour in the year 1751.” This story is written in the auto- 
biographical form, and the writer, Robert Louis Stevenson, has 
successfully accomplished the difficult task of transporting himself 
to the middle of the last century, and never for a moment allowing 
the modes of thought or ideas of the present century to intrude 
themselves. The hero, David Balfour, is a Scotch youth, brought 
up among the people of the Lowlands. On coming of age he sets 
out in the world for himself, first seeking his uncle, who has de- 
frauded David's father of his heritage. The uncle seeks to murder 
David; unsuccessful in this, he contrives to have him kidnapped 


by the skipper of a brig, who is in his pay. The brig is borne out | 


of her course and eventually cast away on the West Coast of the 


notorious Highland Jacobite, and partly with him, partly alone, he 
makes his way back on foot to his native heath, through a wild 


clans, who are still devoted to the fallen House of Stuart. Inter- 
woven with the story is a graphic account of the life of these clans, 
and the whole is told in so realistic, matter of fact a manner that 
it is hard to believe that the story was not written at the time 
the events are supposed to have occurred. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price $1. 


AS COMMON MORTALS. 


Such is the title of a novel, by an anonymous writer, possessed 
of more than ordinary merit, original in its conception and strongly 
expressed. It abounds with illustration, and shows acquaintance 
with modern thought. The author is somewhat diffuse, though 
perhaps necessarily so, as human passions, politics, social ques- 
tions, commerce, art, literature, science, religion and spiritualism 
have all been treated upon at greater or less lengths, and n ne in 
a commonplace manner. It would almost seem at times as if the 
story was the work of two and not one writer,—for instance, when 
Ferrand is stricken with sudden imbecility, and the career of Van 
Sittart is almost ended in a dramatic manner by Dr. Ballard. The 
life of Milly Barron, of Goverick, the heroine, is that of an impas- 
sioned girl, living in restricted surroundings. She loves the wrong 
man, and partly in despair, partly to find a field for superabundant 
energies in spiritualism, she seeks a home in the Ballard Hospital, 
where sick souls are healed by spiritualism. Here she is subjected 
to insult by the proprietor and escapes. In the end vice and virtue 
meet with their proper rewards. “As Common Mortals” is an 
uncommon romance, lacking at times in clearness of expression, 
which might have been obviated had the story been a shorter one. 
New York: Cassell & Company, Limited. For sale by Whitney 
& Adams, Springfield Mass. Price $1.25. 


CASSELL’S “SELECT” LIBRARY. 


Cassell & Company have recently commenced the issue of a 
“ Select Library,” being a collection of complete stories by leading 
writers, published anonymously. Each volume contains about a 
dozen of these stories, and bears the title of: some one of them. 
Many of them are possessed of no little merit, others being only 
fair. These volumes are just the thing to have lying around handy 
where they can be picked up to pass away an idle or odd half hour 
agreeably. The numbers thus far published are “A Race for a 
Life,” “My Night Adventure,” “‘ The Great Gold Secret,” “ Who 
Took It?” “ A Wife’s Confession,” “ Snowed Up.” Other volumes 
are to follow in quick order, and will find a ready sale. New York: 
Cassell & Company, Limited. For sale by Whitney & Adams, 
Springfield, Mass. Price 15 cents per volume. 


A POLITICIAN’S DAUGHTER, 


Is a story in which love and politics play prominent parts. The 
father of the heroine aspires, to be United States senator from 
Massachusetts, but fails to be chosen. While a member of the 
House, he has compromised himself by his vote on a railroad bill. 
A decidedly unscrupulous brother politician threatens him with 
exposure, providing he does not induce his daughter to marry the 
former’s son, who is something of a chip of the paternal block. 


The sudden death of her father and the magnanimity of the young 
man, save the heroine from a sacrificial marriage. She finally 
weds a priggish Bostonian, who for a long time would not enter 
her father’s house because of his political opinions. Indeed, u:.til 
he falls in love with her he has been prejudiced against politicians 
and all connected with them. 

The writer, Myra Sawyer Hamlin, has given us a somewiat 
readable story, albeit, somewhat crudely told and strongly tinged 
with the idea that Boston and its belongings should be spelled in 
capitals. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


THROUGH THE YEAR WITH THE POETS—AUGUST. 
The ninth volume in this exquisite series has just been broucht 


out, and admirably sustains the standard achieved in the preced- 
ing issues. Notwithstanding the dust and intolerable heat assvci- 


| ated with August in the minds of dwellers in cities, the month /\as 
Highlands of Scotland. He falls in with Alan Breck Stewart, a | 


its own peculiar charms for those who are fortunate enough to 
escape from the din and bustle of the streets to the cool shay 


lanes and breezy hills of the country. Some of the poets hive 
country, overrun by soldiery employed to keep in awe the Highland 


found the month full of delights, and their songs will freshen the 
memories of many a heart which, under the influence of society or 
business, has grown as arid as the noisy streets where its life has 
been spent. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price 75 cents. 


NOTE. 

A sample of Palliser, Palliser & Company’s specifications for 
frame or brick buildings, costing from $1,500 to $10,000, comes to 
hand, with full printed particulars as to the materials required for 
a house, the methods of construction, blank forms for contracts, 
etc. This is a cheap way to get ready-made specifications, and 
one that those about to build are taking advantage of, in place of 
getting a special plan and specifications. 


TEA DRINKERS’ DISEASES. 

It is not a little curious that the diseases arising from the wrong 
use of tea should be met with in greater frequency in countries 
foreign to its growth, asserts the London Lancet. The diseases 
due to tea are well known to doctors, but the public seem to be 
strangely indifferent to the teachings of their medical advisers in 
these matters. Recently, in France, M. Eloy has reminded medical 
men how vast is the number of diseases owning an allegiance to 
the dominion of Queen Tea. America and England are the two 
countries that are afflicted most with the maladies arising from the 
excessive consumption of tea. Individuals may suffer in a variety 
of ways. It is customary to speak of acute, subacute, and chronic 
“theism ”—a form that has no connection with theological matters. 
The predominance of nervous symptoms is a characteristic of the- 
ism; general excitation of the functions of the nervous system may 
be observed ; or the weakness may be noted more especially in the 
brain as distinguished from the spinal cord. Perversion of the 
sense of hearing is not at all an uncommon symptom—paticnts 
hearing voices that have no real or objective existence. The irrti- 
tability that overtakes women so frequently may sometimes be 
clearly traced to an excessive indulgence in afternoon tea. Taken 
in strict moderation, and with due precautions in the mode of 
preparation, tea is, like alcohol, a valuable stimulant; in its abuse 
there is also a certain analogy. There is hardly a morbid symptom 
which may not be traceable to tea as its cause. 


TO A PLUM-PUDDING. 


Shall fumes of haggis fill Apollo’s nose? 
Of ‘‘ country messes ”’ shall the Muse be fain? 
And thou, consummate compound, thou remain 
But theme (too rare) of culinary prose! 
Spheroid oblate, whose microcosm shows 
Choice gifts of nature from her triple reign 
For art’s deft hand to mingle and constrain, 
Till round thy “spotty globe” blue ether glows. 
Salt, sugar, suet, flour and eggs and spice, 
Citrons’ green masses raisins’ sanguine crowd, 
Milk, cognac, lime-juice ; minor dainties which, 
Though not essential, are exceeding nice— 
Sweet may be other cates, but thus endowed, 
O well-yclept J/uwm-pudding, thou art rich. 
—London Spectai”. 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


Horyoke, MAss., AND New YorkK City, OCTOBER 2, 1886. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HouskEKEEPING, Holyoke, Mass. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cial'y reserved to the writer. 

Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion. when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 

Tne special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
ex) essly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we »orrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that; we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 

jetail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HOUSEKEEPING to the 
»«s Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 

It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
s Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
York ; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
rooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co.. Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


OP 


OONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NOTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 

That—Al\ contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“ Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goop HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that 
it is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publica- 
tions of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our 
own— 

That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
ils non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 

That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


“AT HOME” DAYS. 
The custom of having days when one is “at home” to one’s ac- 
quaintances, though almost a necessity in large cities, seems almost 
too inhospitable for the largeness and freedom of country ways. 
To have “days” when one announces one’s self ready to see one’s 
friends, seems very like professing one’s self unwilling to see them 
at any other time, and such an arrangement would seem entirely 
to do away with the friendly “running in,” the sociable “ staying 
to tea,” which are among the best charms of country life. True it 
is that the dwellers in country villages or in suburban farmhouses 
have none too much of social life, and any innovation which would 
restrict social intercourse and shut out the women in country 
homes from communion with their neighbors, would be a greater 
evil than any which it could possibly prevent. Yet this subject, 
like almost all others, is one on which “much may be said on 
both sides.” 

In the first-place, the plan of having an “at home” day does not 
apply to the best and most free methods of social intercourse, but 
only to those formal calls which, whether wisely or not, have be- 
come an integral part of social life in all but the most scattered 
communities. There are few housekeepers who do not know the 
annoyance of being called to leave some domestic duty, probably 
at a most critical moment, to receive some acquaintance whose 
visit at a more opportune hour would have been a delightful inci- 
dent, but being unfortunately timid, is only a negative. Being 
dressed “according to her work,” which most probably is not ac- 
cording to her ideas of parlor fitness, the hostess must take time to 
change her dress, detaining her visitor, and herself getting more 
and more fretted with every moment thus lost. Perhaps it was 
“boiled dinner” day, and the odor of cabbage still hangs round the 
parlor curtains, and seems to haunt the conversation of the hostess; 
or it is sweeping day, and the parlor windows are open, the room 
chill and cheerless, the furniture shrouded in dusting sheets, and 
an air of discomfort over everything. Let the hostess be never so 
socially inclined, and glad, on the whole, to welcome the face of a 
friend, there will surely be a lurking wish that the visit had oc- 
curred on some other day. 

Now all this discomfort to both visitor and visited, the interrup- 
tion, the delay, the carefully dissembled frettiness, might have been 
spared had an “at home” day been the established order of things. 
Then the house would have been in order; the hostess, prettily 
dressed, and in the enjoyment of that calm of conscience which, as 
one of Mrs. Stowe’s characters has said, “religion may not bestow, 
but the sense of being well dressed surely will,” is ready to be her 
wittiest, or her most intellectual, or, if occasion serves, her most 
gossipy self, to her own and her guest’s enjoyment. There are 
flowers on the center-table; the pretty fancy work lends graceful- 
ness to the room; baby, charmed by her best doll into her best be- 
havior, plays peacefully in a corner; in the intervals of her calls 
the mother rests blissfully over her crewels or her crochet, or over 
the book which, but for these blessed “at home” days she would 
hardly get time to read. No work is being interrupted, for the 
work has been arranged beforehand, by a little extra diligence or 
labor on her part, and Bridget, in her clean dress and apron, is 
ironing in the kitchen, or taking her own restful afternoon, ready 
always to answer the door bell. When the children come-in from 
school, they find mamma at leisure to listen to their eager news 
items, or seeing “company” in the parlor, they smooth their 
crumpled locks and creep softly in to take unconscious lessons in 
company manners, or to enjoy that exquisite, but, to children of 
the present day too rare pleasure, of hearing “grown folks” talk. 
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It is a good plan, in country communities which are more or less 
widely scattered, for dwellers in certain neighborhoods to agree 
upon the same at home days; those in “the center” receiving, say, 
on the first Tuesday or Wednesday of the month, those in the 
“east village” on the second, those of the south or west or north, 
on the third or fourth. This would vastly simplify the fatigue of 
making calls, and it is a matter of slight consequence that the 
dwellers in each neighborhood would thus be debarred from calling 
on their immediate neighbors at these stated times. Living near 
together and being presumably on more intimate terms, such near 
neighbors generally know the habits and occupations of one 
another, and can choose favorable opportunities for “running in,” 
for “at home” days are not intended to restrict the free intercourse 
of intimates, but to regulate the more formal duties of social life. 


FEATHER BEDS. 

Never sun feather beds, says an exchange. “Air them thor- 
oughly on a windy day, in a cool place. The sun‘draws the oil and 
gives the feathers a rancid smell.” Which reminds us of a ques- 
tion that was put toa Southern newspaper by a Southern woman, 
asking the editor to tell her the best way to fry beefsteak. A 
Boston editor reflected the custom of the best cooks by making a 
supplementary answer to the effect that beefsteak should not be 


* fried at all, but should be broiled. 


A remark of the same tenor may be made regarding feather 
beds. They are laid away with the trumpery of the past, except a 
few that linger in use as family heirlooms. They belong to an age 
that did not half know how to live, that had poor food, scant cloth- 
ing, barely the necessaries of life (many of them now the rejec- 
tions of posterity), and little or no beauty in home composition, 
neither within nor without. 

One may as well advise the best way to cook a captured enemy 
or to make a garment of woolly sheep skins, or to cook ina fire- 
place, as to care for feather beds. The feather bed is now almost 
a tradition. 


KITCHEN CONVENIENCE, COMFORT AND ECONOMY. 

Mr. E. C, Gardner is preparing for publication in an early issue 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, a plan of a Model Kitchen, which is 
being prepared with a view of so arranging the Kitchen of the 
Household, that it shall have every available convenience and com- 
fort, looking to economy of space and time, to the saving of steps 
and temper,—a place where the Queen of the kitchen, be she Mis- 
tress or Maid, may be Monarch of all she surveys to the best pos- 
sible advantage. 

The readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING already know how felici- 
tously Mr. Gardner writes on any subject that he takes up, and 
how admirably he plans for the existence and maintenance of cozy 
and comfortable homes, and we shall look for something from his 
pen and pencil that will tell us, not what a kitchen is, but what it 
ought to be. 


PERFEOT BREAD. 

Catherine Owen’s serial, bearing the above title, which appeared 
in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, has just been published in pamphlet 
form. It makes a neat little book of sixty-four pages, of con- 
venient size for reference, handsomely printed and bound, and 
contains over fifty recipes for making breads of all kinds, in- 
cluding recipes for the preparation of yeast, and instructions, 
which if closely followed, will enable any housewife to be sure of 
always having perfect bread. Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 
cents. 


GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is almost a household necessity.—Zoz 
(Mass.) Journal. 


Goop HQUSEKEEPING stands at the head as a family magazine, 
—Saratoga (N. Y.)Eagle. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING should be in the hands of every hovse- 
wife in the land.—Chicago (/il.) Sun. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is as indispensable as the family flour 
barrel.— Worcester (Mass.) Telegram. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is one of the most useful magazines p ib- 
lished.—A /bany Y.) Evening Post. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is one of the very best magazines. \ou 
can’t help but like it—Athol (Mass.) Chronicle. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is an excellent periodical. The house- 
keepers justly prize it—Zewéiston (Me.) Journal. 

We have abandoned all other cook books since Goop Housr- 
KEEPING appeared on the scene.—Ovange (Mass.) Journal. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is one of the best publications in the 
country. Those without it miss a great deal.—Worthville (Da- 
kota) Advance. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING contains some of the most instructive 
and readable articles ever published.—Mew York (MN. 
chanical News. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING isa grand success. Each issue of this 
favorite magazine is finding its way into hands that sadly need its 
pleasant aid.— Providence (R. J.) Star. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING has so many interesting and valuable 
features that it is impossible for us to describe them all.—Roc/es- 
ter (NV. Y.) American Rural Home. 


Goop HOuSEKEEPING is by far the finest publication of which 
we have any knowledge. It has a long list of the brightest and 
most readable writers.—C/aremont (NV. H.) Advocate. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is especially interesting and invaluable, 
it furnishes every variety of information in all departments of 
housework.—Mew Bedford (Mass.) Evening Standard. 


Goop HovuSEKEEPING’s “Good Things for the Table” depart- 
ment does not contain the old stereotyped dishes that have been 
handed down from generation to generation.—Pa/atka (Fia.) Sun. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is not a compilation of cheap truck. 
Each department is conducted by an expert and its articles are 
prepared by specialists of the highest character.—Spencer (Mass.) 
Sun. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING treats in such a pleasant and entertain- 
ing way of things we most need to know, that one wonders how 
they got on at all before it was published.—Bel/ows Falls (Vt) 
Times. : 


From cover to cover Goop HOUSEKEEPING is replete with good 
things, the enterprising publishers sparing no expense to get ‘\ic 
best the market affords and then they serve it well— West Ches/:r 
(Pa.) Record. 


There are lots of good, useful and interesting things in evry 
number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING and if you omit to read a sin.'¢ 
number you are sure to miss something which will do you gooc.— 
Foxboro (Mass.) Reporter. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING has the best known and most accom- 
plished writers of the day. Every article is fresh and we won: «r 
how any one who is fortunate enough to obtain one number cs” 
get along contentedly without succeeding numbers.—/Vashua (.\. 
#1.) Telegraph. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


—— A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. The wind goes sobbing Her mother smiled with 
GATHERED HERE AND THERE. (Thus sang the bird, As sh h corte froen the hall gee 
GRANDMOTHER READING THE Nothing I know, and nothing I can; And said “Wh i i 
BIBLE. Wisdom is not for me, but man. sea ‘ seach airs 
ieeins. Hush, little feet! go softly Yet some snow pure, snow-soft, z0of snow-cold, | Yo hi ll i 
Over the echoing floor, May be singing for lambs strayed from fold, “ ti oa etapa, inal 
Grandmothers vending the Bible Besides poor robin. Prensa our ship comes in!” said the little one, 
Ouse. ere by the open door. —=Siineh Baloch Craik. nd away to the highest rock she ran, 
pages are And watched, till mght shadows dimmed the 
Now she is almost down the hill. TO-DAY F = 
- or the frei i i 
Round her is gently shed,— Upon your shrinking neck to-day, 
yoo bear: No ship for her sailed over the main. 
2S pub- Crowning her bending head,— Nor seek to shun their weary weight, 
where saints have trod, Nor, bowed with dread, anticipate 
eading the blessed book of God To-morrow’s care ae i 
You Grandmother’s i i 
past the morning, Not with too great a load shall Fate e 
Past the noonday sun, That knows the end, your shoulders freight, THE LOOM OF LIFE. aa 
Or All day and all night I can hear the jar 
After Bf bat appointed week Of the loom of life, and near and far 
Now iteetin autumn + You grapple with, nor wish to shirk It thrills with its deep and muffled sound zu 
| As the tireless wheels go always round. 5 
OUSE- 
SE Almost through with trial, The coward heart that turns away 
yee done oe From present tasks, with justice may In the light of day and the midnight’s gloom. j F 
Forebodings fill. The wheels are turning early and late, 
- (Da- aiting to lay her armor down s though to-morrow’s sun could shine Click! click! there’ : 
! there’s a thread of lo in; 
To go up higher and take the crown. Unrisen still. Lee Click! click! another of wrong aden ss i 
— Unidentified. What a checkered thing will this life be 
When we see it unrolled in eternity! 
o little hand to li 
Cleans There’s a beautiful realm in the far away past ba 
j 
g time. S, | But the wheels turn on and the shuttles fly. 
——— has eae the volume, I can hear them now come echoing hack, Ah, sad-eyed weaver! the years are slow , 
As I watch the starry dome, But each one is nearer the end, we know; 
ered And bells chime soft and low— some day the last thread shall be woven in, 
Sweet Home. od grant it be love, instead of sin! 
| Given af aanie*cdeee, There’s a coming step! now a gentle hand Then are we spinners of wool for this life web— tat 
which Christian Weekly. Rests lightly upon my brow— say? 
2 ond ——— A whispered word and the sweet caress Do we furnish the weaver a web each day? 
STRAYED FROM THE FLOCK. Call me back to the beautiful now; It were better then, O kind friend, to spin « 
The wind goes sobbing To another realm where flowers bloom, A beautiful thread—not a thread of sin g 
ei Onireaie From which nothing can tempt me to roam, — Unidentified. 
White and still, beyond terror and shock ome, Sweet Home. 
foolish lamb that strayed from the flock, | The voices loved so in that long ago, 
part from its frozen branch, And those which make music now— 
er pity, true and staunch, The coming step and the hand whose touch Sirs pr 
a Thus sings the sebla: Lingers gently on my brow— So full of all that’s dear to me, 
| ie I hope to greet in that fadeless realm, The sweetest home known anywhere. 
Wi th death the starry dome, Though far away, I wander there 
ye ; ras day it oe cogsnany n ere angel voices welcome breathe, to In thought and soul to-night, and share 
sing one Home, Sweet Home. My wife’s sweet smile—my children’s glee ; 
or the little lamb that never grew old; 
WHEN OUR SHIP COMES IN.” fairer than my wife so fair? 
(4) And her home was the home of poverty; wn 
cover She ran with bare feet o’er the golden s d 
meceland dun; Andi chats with ands, Brown-eyed cherubs —a precious pair? 
My song thrills feebly, but I sing on. Gol my 
= Why did God make me a brave bird soul, Gay strangers came in rich robes dight, —Clacianatl Enquirer f 
red as a coal, yor little maiden shunned their sight ; 
} , keep my feet cheery and bright nd shaking her curls o’er her blushing f: 
g face, TH 
To the very be twinkle of wintry light, Sped away like a fawn that flies the chase. Whoever li > ont re ores ‘ 
es down on his couch to sleep, 
very ing strangers were gone, said the mother | Content to lock each sense in slumber > 
Bold, strong “What was it dismayed thee, my darling child Knows Ged will beep. 
= , my darling child?” 
‘To bear me away from hurtful things, “O mother, my feet were bare and brown, iene mea eo te A gall 
7 e dares disown. 
ae al idee om - up all so meekly, She held up the skirt of her faded frock, T 
4 at length, to a still, safe hand, Sadly rent by the rugged rock 
hat bade thee lie down, nor tr i i 1 
to stand? ares to live when life has 
e said, with a deep and long-drawn sigh 
i of heaven? “ Will I have such dresses as they, by-and-b 
y —Bulwer 


SEASONABLE TABLE SUPPLIES. 
[Gathered from New York Markets, expressly for GooD HOUSEKEEPING. ] 
By Mrs. F. A. BENSON. 


In all the departments of cur markets supplies are plentiful in quantity 
and excellent. Eggs and butter, and all the tempting dairy produce that 
stocks the ‘‘country market,’ are abundant, while rail birds from New 
Jersey meadows are the feature of game stalls. Poultry shows the rich 
yellow of fall fattening, and wild ducks, glossy in plumage and solid in 
flesh, are exceedingly attractive. Although Delaware and Maryland 
peaches are waning, there yet arrive from New Castle and Kent counties 
a good quantity of smocks, Solways, and white and yellow clings. The 
New Jersey peach crop is a magnificent one, late varieties being especi- 
ally fine. 

FISH. 

Striped bass, averaging 50 pounds in weight, are at present the most 
notable fish on the benches. These are 20 cents a pound; small bass for 
family use are purchased at 15 cents a pound. Bluefish are again quite 
plentiful, costing ro and 12% cents a pound. These are being frozen and 
put away for winter consumption. Pompano are quite scarce, and 35 
cents a pound. Native Spanish mackerel are declining in quantity; they 
cost 50 cents a pound. Chesapeake Spanish mackerel, which weigh one 
and a half pounds each, are 20 cents a pound. Large fresh mackerel are 
20 cents each; medium size mackerel are 15 cents, and the little mackerel, 
known as “ Tinkers,”’ cost 8 cents each. Maine smelts bring 20 cents a 
pound. Both codfish and haddock are 6 cents a pound. Halibut is 16 
cents, and fresh caught salmon from Oregon river is 30 and 35 cents a 
pound. Eels are 18 cents, and blackfish cost ro cents a pound. Floun- 
ders are 8 cents, butter-fish are 10 cents, weakfish 12% cents, and king- 
fish 25 cents a pound. Redfish, or spotted bass, are 25 cents a pound. 
Sheepshead are 20 cents, porgies are 12% cents, white perch are ro cents, 
and red snappers are 15 cents a pound. Large sea bass are 15 cents, and 
small ones are ro cents a pound. Skate, or rayfish, are also xo cents a 
pound. Fresh water fish are unusually well flavored at present. Black 
bass brings 18 cents, fresh caught salmon trout are 15 cents, and white- 
fish are 15 and 18 cents a pound. Pickerel bring 12 cents, and wall-eyed 
pike 15 cents a pound. Frogs’ legs are 35 cents a pound. Lobsters are 
scarce and poorly filled out; they are 12 cents a pound. Soft shell crabs 
decrease in supply; they bring from 60 cents to $1 a dozen. Hard crabs 
daily grow finer, and are $3 a hundred. Crayfish cost $4 a gallon, prawns 
are 50 cents a quart, and scallops are 35 cents a quart. Oysters are fat 
and plentiful. Both they and clams remain as last quoted. 


SALTED AND SMOKED FISH. 


The mackerel arriving are still lean, skinny and unsatisfactory. They 
bring $3.50 and $4 a kit. New Holland herring have appeared costing 
$1.30 a keg. Russian sardines, which are imported in casks, have just 
arrived. These are sold in ten-pound pails for $1.25. Pickled lobster 
put up in three-pound jars is 50 cents a jar. Twenty-pound pails of it 
are also packed which are 22 cents a pound. New Finnan haddies, new 
Yarmouth bloaters, and kippered herring are in market. ‘These are of 
domestic curing and cost 50 cents a pound. 

MEATS. 

The butchers in Washington market, who control the trade of those 
who pay top prices without questioning, are charging 20 cents a pound 
for hindquarters of lamb and 18 cents for forequarters. The best lamb 
may be bought, however, for 18 and 14 cents a pound. Lamb chops are 
22 cents a pound. Porter house steaks bring from 25 to 28 cents a pound, 
according to cut. Sirloin steaks are from 22 to 25 cents a pound. Round 
steak is 20 cents a pound. Rib roast from 16 to 22 cents a pound. 
Chuck roasts cost 12% cents a pound. Mutton chops and loin and veal 
chops bring 25 cents a pound. Veal cutlets are 25 and 28 cents, and filet 


veal is 25 cents a pound; loin veal costs 20 and 22 cents, and breast veal | 


16 cents a pound. Shoulder of mutton is ro cents, leg mutton is 18 cents, 
hindquarter of mutton is 16 cents, and forequarter is 12 cents a pound. 
Sweetbreads bring $2.50 a dozen. Calves’ livers cost 60 and 80 cents 
each. Leg of beef is 75 cents, shin of beef 50 cents; fillet of beef is 75 
cents a pound. Chicago fillets cost from 30 to 35 cents a pound. These 
require larding to be excellent eating. Beef for 4 la mode is 20 cents a 
pound. Fresh pork is 12 cents a pound. Sucking pigs are $2.50 and 
$3 each. 
SMOKED AND PICKLED MEATS. 

Corned beef brings from 12 to 15 cents a pound. Selected smoked 
hams are 16 cents a pound. Ordinary hams are 14 cents a pound. 
Corned pork is 9 cents a pound. 
cents a pound, and English bacon 14 cents a pound. Smoked beef 
tongues are 16 cents a pound. 
Spring lamb tongues cost 36 cents a dozen. Pigs’ feet are 50 cents a 
dozen. Tripe is 6 and 8 cents a pound, the latter price being for 


Pickled tongues cost 15 cents a pound. | 


‘honeycomb tripe.” Souse or pork is 10 cents, and pig knuckles are 5 | 


cents a pound. Spareribs are 6 cents a pound. Smoked beef cists 
from 16 to 18 cents a pound. Head cheese, blood pudding, and |} er 
pudding are 12 cents a pound. Westphalian ham is 25 cents a pound 


GAME AND POULTRY. 


Capons are all “frozen” and are 28 cents a pound; extra Rhode Is] nd 
turkeys are 20. cents a pound; spring turkeys are very fat and fine—t \ey 
weigh about six pounds and cost 25 cents a pound; mutton fed turk -ys 
frozen, are 20 cents a pound, and boiling turkeys are 15 cents a pow id, 
Philadelphia dry-picked chickens cost 22 cents and Long Island roas) «rs 
and broilers bring 18 cents a pound; Maryland chickens are 20 ce ts 
each; stewing chickens and scalded fowls are 12 cents a pound; Bu: ks’ 
county fowls are 16 cents a pound—these are the finest for fricassee 1g. 
Ducks are 12 cents, mongrel ducks are 18 cents, and ducklings cos 1; 
cents a pound. Goslings are 20 cents, geese are 15 cents, and mon; rel 
geese cost 25 cents a pound. Squabs are $2 and $3 a dozen. Dome-tic 
chickens bring $2.50 a dozen. Venison improves every day—the dem. nd 
for it increasing as the weather grows cooler; it is 25 cents a pound. 
There are two kinds of partridges on the hooks; those from the west ire 
$1.25 a brace, while eastern partridges bring $1.75 a brace. Grouse ire 
$1.50 a brace ; woodcock are also $1.50 a brace. Curled snipe cost 30 
cents each; English snipe also 30 cents, and New Jersey snipe 35 cv its 
each. Plover are 30 cents, and grass plover cost 35 cents each; ¢ orn 
plover and small yellow legs are $1.50 a dozen. Large yellow legs ire 
$3 a dozen. Doewitch are $2.50a dozen. Robin snipe are $2 and Brunt 
snipe are $1.50 a dozen; small snipe cost 50 cents a dozen. Bay plover 
are $1.50 a dozen. Corn snipe are $1 a dozen, and rail birds which ire 
very fat and delicious are $1.50 a dozen. English pheasants bring $3.2; 
a brace. Guinea fowls are $1.50 a pair. Canvas back ducks cost $3.:0a 
brace; red head ducks which weigh five pounds to the pair are $1.55 a 
brace; mallard ducks are $1; black ducks 85 cents; teal ducks 75 cen's; 
gray and wood ducks 75 cents; and broad bill ducks and widgeons 6+; 
cents a brace. 

BUTTER AND EGGS. 

The best western and ‘‘ State ”’ creamery butter is 28 cents a pound. 
Fancy goods cost 30 cents a pound. Philadelphia butter brings from 35 
to 45 cents a pound. What is known as Elk river butter is sold for $: a 
pound. Unsalted butter remains at 50 cents a pound, but will proba! ly 
soon advance. Good table butter is 25 cents and fair table butter i- 2; 
cents a pound. Eggs are plentiful, the ‘‘ near-by western ” eggs costing 
17 cents a dozen wholesale, and 20 cents a dozen when candled and se- 
lected. Far western eggs are 16 cents a dozen; Long Island eggs cost 
25 cents a dozen; Pennsylvania and State stock is 18 cents a dozen. 


VEGETABLES. 


Hothouse mushroons are $1 a pound; Field mushroons cost 50 cents 
a quart; Cauliflowers are from 15 to 20 cents a head; Celery is five and 
15 centsa bunch; Egg plant cost 15 cents each; Tomatoes are ro and 
15 cents a quart; Beets are 3 cents abunch and carrots 30 cents a |,alf 
peck; Cranberries are 10 cents a quart; Green peasare jo cents a half 
peck; Green corn is 25 cents a dozen ears; Lima and string beans are 
20 cents ahalf peck; Green peppers are 2c cents a dozen; Green okra 
is 30 cents a hundred; Garlic is 10 cents a bunch; Lettuce is 3 centsa 
head; Marrow squashes cost 15 cents each; Extra new potatoes cost 
20 cents a half peck; Sweet potatoes are 20 cents a half peck; Summer 
squashes are 5 cents each; Both white and Russian turnips are 20 ccnts 


| apeck; Watercresses are 10 cents a quart; Cucumbers are 15 cenis a 


dozen; Parsley and mint are 5 cents a bunch; Pickling onions are 15 
cents a quart; Spanish onions bring 10 cents a pound; Brus-els 
sprouts are just in market costing 30 cents aquart; Spinach is 15 cents 
ahalf peck. Oyster plant is 1o cents a bunch and Radishes 3 cen'sa 
bunch; Nasturtions for pickling bring 23; cents a quart; New Chili 
peppers are 60 cents a quart; Gherkins are 20 cents a hundred; Horse 
radish is scarce and 20 cents a pound; Artichokes bring 25 cents exch. 
Long Island early rose potatoes are $2 and $2.25 a barrel; State suse 


| $1.75 and $2a barrel; New Jersey Peerless potatoes are $1.50 and $1.75 


a barrel; Queen of the valley bring $1.75 a barrel; Red onions bring 
$1.75 a barrel and white onions cost $2.50 a barrel. The former are 7 
cents a quart and the latter 10 cents a quart. 


‘ FRUIT. 


Selected baskets of peaches cost $1.75, $2 and $2.50 a basket; Pear i 
of an indifferent quality may be bought for from 75 cents to $1 a bas!.<t; 


| Bartlet pears are 40, 50, and 60 cents a dozen; Seckel pears bring $1.:0 a 
| basket. 
Smoked bacon brings from ro to 12 | 


German prime plums cost 28 cents a quart; Damson plums aie 
$1 a bushel. Delaware and Niagara grapes cost 20 cents a pound, ind 
Concord grapes 1o cents a pound; Tokay grapes are 50 cents a pou i(l; 
Green gage plums are $1.50 a basket. The finest new Jamaica oranges 


are 50 cents a dozen; Muskmelons are becoming scarce and are 20 nd 
25 cents each. Watermelons are 25 and socents each. Pine apples b ing 
from 35 to 50 cents each. Lemons are scarce and 4o cents a dozen. 
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Salt-Rheum | Cured by 


(san eruptive disease of the skin. It is | The use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. ** For the 
accompanied with violent itching and | last fifteen years I was seriously afflicted 
burning sensations, and, unless properly | with Salt-Rheum. I tried many remedies, 
treated may continue for months and | but obtained no relief until I began taking 
vears. This disorder is cured by Ayer’s | Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. A few bottles of this 
Sarsaparilla. ** My children suffered with | medicine cured me.—S. 8. Barrett, Grand 
altRheum. I gave them Ayer’s Suarsa-| Lodge, Mich. ** Ayer’s Sarsaparilla curea 
arilla, and the eure was perfect. This | me of a severe case of Salt-Rheum, when 
-nedicine is the best of all remedies for this | all other medicines failed.—Reuben L. 
lisease. —N. P. Philbrook, Tilton, N. II. | Leatherbee, Kahoka, Mo. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


RIG OFFER. To. introduce we will | Lady Agents Wanted 


self-Operating W my ‘eae. Ye you | In every town to sell our new, 5 and _ taking La- | 


vant one send us your name, P. O. and ex ress | dies’ Writing Tablet for desk or lap. It combines | 


once. THE NATIONAL Co. , 23 Dey St., N.Y. | many new features and sells at sight. The work is 
| light and pleasant, and PROFITS large. 


| ‘or circulars, terms, &c., address 
KO! OGY. Cumptnts LADIES’ GUIDE. | WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt. 
10 ss Alice B. Stockham, M. D. 


I r best book for agents. Sample pages free. | aoe . 
cloth, $2; Morocco, $2.75. When writing to Advertisers, always 


SANITARY PUB. CO., Chicago. | Mention this Paper. 


PRACTICAL 


WE HAVE NOW 


270, 000 SUBSCRIBERS 'MOTHER’S CORNER 


| A puge devoted exclusively 


to the care of infants and 
+ ANT HALF A MILLION, AND chi dren, Filled with 


1h INTRODUC into every family in | interesting letters from sub- 
scribers exchanging views 
the land, we offer the and methods of management; 


PHILADELPHIA nnd orizinal articles from the 


Le-t writers. He'!pful, sug- 


LADI ES’ | Ke stive, and worth double the 
: ubseription price of the 


| bape r to every young moth- 


ome Journal HINTS ON ETIQUETTE; Kerby 


. HNSON (Daisy 
AND 


PRACTICAL “Brush Studies,’’ and Household Decoration, by 


HOUSEKEEPER is aspecial strong feature, 
From now to January LECTURES TO YOUNG WOMEN, nhl 


1887 --balance of this of Boston, Mass. Young Woman’s 
year--on receipt of “Feivolity and Flirtation,’’ “Getting Mar- 
ried,’’ &c 


ONLY (0 CTS. Instructive articles on “Hiow to Appear Wellin 30- 
ciety.” “How to Taik Well, and your Gv 
mar,” by Mks. EMMA C. HEWIT 

Silver or Stamps. ARTISTIC NEEDLEWORK 


Iilustrated by best artists, estates on fine cream 
tinted paper, and carefully edited by Mrs. LOUISA With special illustrations, 
KNAP’. Employs the best writers Knitting, © roc heting, ond all 
Pure and Safe Fiction only. Domestic Stories 4 = gy oo aioe 

j ts hints and_ suggestio’ 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, with regurd to both oldand new 
industries for women, are in- 


Marion Harland, tion 3 fancy-work, i 


tte cted withextreme 
Rose Terry Cooke, ee d taste, “and written in so 
and explicit a manner 


ain 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, that a novice will find no trouble in following them. 
Mary Abbott Rand, Ella Kodman Church, | DRESS AND MATERIAL. and Y ‘economically, 


Charity Snow, Margaret B. Harvey, Claris) | 
Potter, and many correspondents on Fashion, by MRS. LAMBERT. 


With origin- 
rt t 
PRACTICAL HOUSEKEEPER pepartment HOME COOKING, 


we have 


| tributed by subscribers. ree is is a 
Christine Terhune Herrick, | Special Feature with us, and is con- 
- sidered the best and most practical de 
Eliza R. Parker, atment ever published any howse- 
old paper. rizes given for best reci- 
and «ther well-known writers, giving us the best and | How to pre- 
wost practical matter ever written on household top-| pare delicacies suitable for afternoon teas, 
ies—~The Tea ‘Table and_how to make it attractive. 6, small evening companies, that are not 
Washing and Ironing; Nursing the Sick, etc. | too expensive. The Home Cooking page 
FLORAL DEPARTMENT: Illustrated, and) with its helps and hints, is invaluable to 
7 gere fully edited by every practical housekeeper. 
BEN E. REX FOKD 
Letters from subscribers and answers to correspondents on all household topics. It is the best household 
vaper ever 30 po ular in lessthan three years, it has gained a circu ation of 
pies each issue. Bs’ HOME OQOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa, 


A POTENT PREVENTIVE.—* Pacxer’s PINE 
TAR Soap, daily used with warm water for bathing 
infants and by other persons who, from delicateness ot 
skin, or who are otherwise predisposed to skin dis- 
eases—particularly with regard to the various forms of 


| seborrhoea, eczema, and tinea of the scalp (to which 


young children are most liable)—is a potent prevent- 
ive. It is also an efficacious remedy in the treatment 
of such diseases. Moreover, in the prevention and 
treatment of psoriasis, which in one form or another is 
the most common and obstinate of all skin diseases to 
which adults are liable, it is particularly valuable ; and 
for removing and preventing the disagreeable odor of 
sweaty feet, we know of no means so agreeable and 
at the same time efficacious.” — The Sanitarian, 
New York, May, 1886. 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 
All druggists, 25 ets. per cake, or mailed post-paid. 
Send for descriptive pamphlet. Address 


THE PACKER MFG. 00., 100 Fulton S8t., N. Y. 
ELEGANT SHAPE, (\.. 
HEALTH and 

COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


It is one of the most 
popular and satisfac- 
tory in the market. 
For sale by all lead- 
ing dealers. 
Price by mafl $1.30. 
FOY, HARMON & 
CHADWICK, New Conn. 


Lactated Food 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL PREPARED FOOD FOR 
NEW-BORN INFANTS. 


It may be used with confidence when the mother is 
unable, wholly or in part, to nurse the child, as a safe 
substitute for mother’s milk. 

No other food answers so perfectly in such cases. 
It causes no disturbance of digestion, and will be rel- 
ished by the child. 


IN COLERA INFANTUM, 


This fredigested and easily assimilated Food will 
surely prevent fatal results. 


FOR INVALIDS, it is a perfect Nutrient in 
either Chronic or Acute Cases. 


Hundreds of physicians testify to its great value. 
It will be retained when even lime water and milk is 
rejected by the stomach. In dysfepsia, and in all 
| wasting diseases it has proved the most nutritious and 
| palatable, and at the same time the most economical 
of Foods. There can be made for an infant 


150 MEALS FOR $1.00, 
Sold by druggists—2§c., 5oc., $1.00. 
ie A valuable pamphlet on “ The Nutrition of In- 
tants and Invalids,” free on application. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


CURE [2iDEAF 


Peck’s PATENT IMPROVED CUSHIONED Ear DRUMS Perfeetly 
Restore the Hearing, and perform the work of the natural 
drum. Invisible, comfortable and always in position. All 
conversation and even whispers heard distivetly, Send for 


pe 
illustrated book with testimonials, FREE. | Address orca!! on 
0X, 8§Z Broadway, New York. Mention this paper 
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HouSEKEEPING. 


UNDERFED OLERGYMEN. 


Extensive knowledge of the daily life of clergymen has convinced 
me that the great majority of them are underfed. They probably 
eat enough, such as it is, but they are peculiarly prone to indulge 
in all kinds of sloppy articles of diet, “ brain food” meals of various 
species, and the several varieties of patent food recommended by 
their inventors as being especially beneficial to “ brain workers.” 
Besides they appear to prefer a vegetable to an animal diet, and 
thus fill their stomachs with watery mixture possessing compara- 
tively small nutritive power. All this is often in consequence of 


* their having somehow or other acquired the notion that animal 


food is heating and indigestible. Sometimes I am afraid, it is the 
result of their not possessing the pecuniary means of purchasing 


the beef, the mutton, the chicken, ar turkey that are so immeasur- | 


ably superior for all workers, whether with their brain or their 
muscles, to the turnips, the tomatoes, the cabbage, and such like, 
that fill their stomachs without providing sufficient pabulum to sup- 
ply the waste that life entails upon us all_—Dr. W. A. Hammond. 


BUSINESS COMMENT. 


More brooms are spoiled by being allowed to stand on the brush end 
than by actual use. The Gem Broom Holder, advertised in another col- 
umn will make your brooms last much longer and will save its cost in a 
very short time. 


Lovers of good confections should be sure in buying caramels to get 
the best. The original Philadelphia Caramels can’t be beat. They are, 
as stated in their advertisement, absolutely without adulteration, made 
of pure cream and sugar. They will testify for themselves, if judges of 
really fine confectionery will give them a trial. The advertisement 
states facts. The manufacturers, $8. C. Hervey & Co., will attain their 
object if they can get lovers of fine confectionery to insist on obtaining 
this article. Make sure of the exact monogram and taste the caramels. 
—Boston Home Journal, Sept. 4, 1886. 

Wilbur’s Cocoatheta, put up in one-half and one pound decorated 
cans, is an excellent vanilla flavor preparation of powdered chocolate, 
and although it has been but about two years upon the market, its sale 
has reached large proportions. Dr. A. R. Thomas, Dean of Hahne- 
mann College, says of it: ‘‘Of the various preparations of Cocoa and 
Chocolate in the market, Wilbur’s Cocoatheta I consider the best. 
Highly nutritious and extremely palatable, it forms a delightful bever- 
age for all, and particularly for invalids.” It is not necessary to buy 
imported cocoas when so superior an article may be had at so reasona- 
ble a price. 


Nonotuck + Paper + Company, 
Holyoke, Mass., U. S. A., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS ENGINE SIZED 


rLat ANDP A PER SEnvetore 


COLORED MEDIUMS, 


AND—— 


Machine and Super-Calendered Book Papers. 
J. S. McELWAIN, Agent. 


The paper upon which Good HousEKEEPING is printed is made by the 
Nonotuck Paper Co. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


Horticultural Art Journal, 
AN ILLUSTRATED CYCLOPADIA 


FRUITS AND FLOWERS. 


In twelve monthly parts. The whole containing forty-eight colored 
plates, with appropriate reading matter regarding the 


introduction of new varieties. 
$3.00 per Year. Sample Copies, 30 cents each. 


MENSING & STECHER, Rochester, N. Y. 


Ga~ We make a specialty of colored plates f 


JUST PUBLISHED AND NOW READY FOR DELIVERY, 


The Book of Berkshire. 


IIZLUSTRATING AND DESCRIBING 
HILLS AND HOMES OF 
BERKSHIRE. 


Where They Are, What They Are,and Why They are Destined 
to Become the Most Charming and Desirable 
Hlomes in America. 


This Book of some 300 square Duodecimo Pages, and over 4o 
Illustrations, and which has been in the course of preparation for 
many months, contains the following subject matter : 


A General Survey of the Region, written from an original siand. 
point. 


An article on every Town in the County, and on seven neig!)bor- 
ing towns, from one to thirty pages in length, embracing al! the 
attractions. 


The only complete list of Elevations ever published, being those 
of 140 places. 


An excellent map of Roads, Railroads, Villages, Streams, Lakes, 
Mountains and many other points of interest. 


A list of over 500 of the Choicest Drives, with Distances. 
Articles on Climate, Topography and Wild Flowers. 

Mention of every point of interest. 

Many Beautiful Descriptive passages. 

A reprint of some of the Prose and Poetry relating to Berkshire. 


A Practical Sketch of the main features of a brief tour through 
the region. 


In showing up Berkshire as a Summer and Autumn Resor’, the 
book is 


ABSOLUTELY COMPLETE. 


The opinions of numerous Distinguished Writers and extensive 
Travelers are quoted as to the attractions of Berkshire. 


THE BOOK OF BERKSHIRE 


Is sold on the cars, steamboats and on the news stands, not only in 
Berkshire, but at all the summer resorts and principal places o/ the 
country at the following prices: 


PAPER COVER, - - ~ - 50 cents. 
BOUND IN LEATHERETTE, - - 75 cents. 
Sent by Mail, Post-Paid, on Receipt ot Price. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO.,, 


PUBLISHERS, 


GREAT BARRINGTON and HOLYOKE, MASS. 


NEW YORK, 239 Broadway, Room 18. 
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Goop HouUSEKEEPING. 


~NEW ERA COFFEE! 


fOR PEOPLE WHO CANNOT OR SHOULD NOT DRINK THE REGULAR IM- 
PORTED TEA AND COFFEE. IT IS A SURE CURE FOR 


DYSPEPSIA, CONSTIPATION 


NERVOUS PROSTRATION. 
[t is not a medicine, but a splendid drink for both adults and children. If any reader of Goop HousE- 2m 
KE PING will send 3o cents to the — to pay for packing and postage, they will receive a one- ” 
pound package of this new coffee with full directions for using, and a trial order is solicited. ety 
Please send for one of our new books descriptive of the coffee. es ‘ 
- R INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The only # 
WRIGHT & RICH, Proprietors, 167 Chambers Street, NEW YORK. | only 
eeps in all climates ommende physicians. 
Sold e everywhere, Send for our book, ‘ oie are and 
REERIGHRATORS. Sold everywhere, Send for our 
e F. ROLOSON'S EXCELSIOR DRY ATR. DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
We challenge the world as to dryness, coolness or cheapness. 
Any size, shape or ee desired, from #5 up. Supe- 
rior porcelain ned water cooler in family GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
sizes; no ice put in water for drinking. BAKER’S 
We lead New York, Boston, Philadelphia. and all others. 
oe Factory, 939 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. Breakfast Corda. 
ration for Bp Eas : Send for circular. Warranted absolutely pure 
ore F. ROLOSON, Patentee and Manager. Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
nal siand- WEW Sample Book of beautiful cards, 14 Games, the strength of 
12 tricks in magic Album verses. vit i é - 
a 2c. stamp. STAR CARD CO., Station 15, Ohic, 
neighbor. cal, costing less than one cent a 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 


YIELDS TO EVERY MOVEMENT OF THE WEARER. | 


Owing to the diagonal 
elasticity of the cloth 
will fit perfectly first | 
time worn. Regyires 
no breaking in. Money 


strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


ig al! the 


ing those = 
& those a of giving as Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
t ys Prem s to those who get u ubs or purchase 
if t | Tea Coffee in large quantities, Dinner BAKER . C0., Dorchester, Mass, 
is, Lakes, try tee | Sets, Gold Band Sets, Silverware, &c. eas 0} 
Healthful & Comfortable | 1] kinds from 30 to 75 cents per pound. We doa very 
rom to club orders each day ilver- Plate 
Price by mail, prepaid, hite Tea Sets with $10 orders. ecorated Tea Sets 
; $1.35 — with $13. Gold-Band or Moss-Rose Sets of 44 pieces, 
\! and upwards. Mention this paper. or Dinner Sets of 112 pieces with $20 orders, and a GOLD 
CROTTY BROS., Chicago, Ill. Host of other premiums. Send us postal and mention 
| Good HOUSEKEEPING, and we will send you illus- MEDAL. 
trated Price and Premium List. New Orleans, 1884 
GREAT LONDON TEA 
You can, ten weeks’ study, master either of these QUIRES BOIL Ine, 
eased languages sufficiently for every-day and business con- | HANOVER'S N panacea for the nery- oe 
through versation, by Dr. Ricn. S. RosENTHAL’s celebrated | Merchant Tailor ous. A delicious bever- ay 
MEIs TERSCHAFT SYSTEM. ‘Terms, $5.00 for | System of gar- rag for every one. Sold 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to all | ment cutting is Te waited tee lotr 
sort. the que copy, | the latest ond the vars used 
‘ ’ art L., 25 cents. iberal terms ac } t onsists o < t urves, and a w 
STERSC LISHING | took of explicit Instructions, with diagrams to 0. Wi LB U & SON be | LA 
ildi Hass | ts by ladies Also teaches 
Herald Building, Boston, draping. and finishing. We We have 
| fect rule for cutting sleeves. Price $5.00. To introduce, t#- FACTS FOR THE CURIOUS.—A De- 
OUR BABY'S | Malt on rece AGENTS WANTED. | scriptive Pamphlet on the Uses of Chocolate, sent 
xtensive FIRST AND SECOND YEAR.” JOHN ANOVER, Masonic Temple, Cincinnati,Q, | “Tee with the above. 
saw this in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
Ap By MARION HARLAND. Send $1, $2, $3 or $5 for a sample 
oth valus ble information for THE : coop NEWS | retail box y Express, of the best Md 
With other valua di A t ] t ye 
the family (making a book of 48 GREATAMERICAN ADIE candies in America, put up in elegan ; 
ages), will be sent free by mail | nt bg 5 boxes, and strictly pure. Suitable 
Ce any ‘applic: ant. Every Mother | Greatest inducements ever of. | for resents. Express charges light. 
should read it. Address, | up Try it once. 
ers for our ebral 
REED & CARNRICK, New York,N.¥, and Coflees,and secures beaut? GUNTHER, 
Band or Moss Rose Ching Confectioner, 
nl | Decora’ 
THE Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Loe 
1,000 Illustrations. 120 Pages. FASHION: | P. O. Box 239, 81 and 33 Vesey St., New York, | 
MUSIC; LITERATURE; anda new NOVEL. -| 
eTTE by Harriet Pres- 
in stamps, to STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER An Food. Ready for 
cents. Sth & Market Sts.. PHILADELPHIA, PA . - use. Unequalled for children and /nvalids. eli- 
IA ATER cious diet. Unsurpassed for and 
ice, THE GREAT TABLE. WAT R sia. Sold by Grocers. Box by mail, 3 
PH EN oH IRV EC E Our Home Granula Co., 
: — } é Manufacturers. 
| | 
L 
Specifi d Only Remedy for age 
Proprietors: HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philadelphia. Nature’s Specific an y y aps 
levaiaalie as an astringent and styptic = lica- THE CURE OF DYSPEPSIA, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, | BEFORE You BUY A 4 BICYCLE "i 
tien in. HEMORRHAGES, as after EXTRACTION BricHT’s Disease, DIABETES, GRAVEL, DROPSY Dayton, Ghio. | We M 


AND ALL DISEASES OF THE KIDNEYS & BLADDER. 


— of NEw_and SEcOND-HAND MACHINES. 


ot TEETH, and to prevent subsequent soreness of 


the gums; as a wash for the mouth, in cases of Nature’s remedies need no tonch from the hand of man, econd-hand RICYCLES taken in exchange. 
DISEASED GUMS or APHTHOUS conditions, orto | They eure “as the sanshine and the air.” Note our confidence | BICYCLES. Repaired and Nickel Plated. 
DISINFECT an OFFENSIVE BREATH; as a gar- ® i | 
gi in THROAT AFFECTIONS, SCARLATINA, | pon 40 toute cot may be 
M DIPHTHERIA; as an a plication in PARASITIC | containing Testimonials of the WOOD’S”’ PURE 
an injection for all abnormal discharges aud FE- 4° Flavoring Extracts, 
ashua . | 
COMPLAINTS. — FOR SALEIN ANY QUANTITYBY 8 EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 
or Sale by Druggistaand General Merchandise Dealers. =| art, DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS. E 6 THOS. WOOD & 00., BOSTON. 


lll 
IVERY. 
URDERS 


iv 


Goop HousEKEEPING, 


Is EMILY FAITHFULL says :—* We have 
watched the effects of Crossy’s VITAL- 
IZED PuHospuitks on a young friend who has 
suffered with all her life ; 
ing it for a fortnight she said : ‘I feel another p 
itisa \paneanee to live.’ We urge ou to put it 3 “the 
test, for in several cases, personally known, to us, sig- 
nal benefits have been derived from its use.’ 
““CrosBy’s VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is for 
all nervous disorders.” Druggist or by mail 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


W. 25TH ST., NEW York. S Ancient and Modern Works of Art, em- 


ARTISTIC MODEL FORM. 


Made to order one’s exact size. 
With this form, dress-fitting is a pleasure. 
he $3.00 Extension Draping 
“SKIRT FORM,” 
An Invaluable Household Convenience. 
Fits Every One. Thousands in Use. 
send for Circulars. 
S. N. UFFORD & SON, 
43 West St., Boston. 


Gompounn Oxyeen TREATMENT. 


The Rational Cure for Chronic Diseases, 


Liebig’ s Organic Chemistry eins 
“ All vital activity arises from the medical action of 
oxygen and the elements of food.” Page 9. 

Th he first conditions of animal life are nutritious 
matters and oxygen introduced into the system. * 
Man takes from ‘the atmosphere in one year, accordin 
to Menzies, 837 pounds of oxygen (or about 1,000 ro 4 
lons per week). Page 12. 


U.S. COMPOUND OXYGEN CoO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Office corner Main and 
State Streets, noe er Book Store). Send for Pam- 
phlet. P. O. Address, Box 558. See Goop HousE- 
KEEPING of May 15th, page 34. 


OR SALE.—The Beautiful Residence of the late 

N. W. Talcott, on Round Hill, Springfield, Mass. 

This estate contains nearly five acres; is situated 
but one-half mile from the Railroad Station (just the 
distance of Court Square), and is one of the most com- 
manding and attractive sites in the Connecticut Val- 
ley. It has more than 200 forest trees—Beech, oak, 
maple, elm, walnut, chestnut, pine—some of magnifi- 
cent growth; 3a fine orchard of apple and pear trees, in 
full bearing. 

The House is of brick, slate roof, Portland stone 
trimmings; is spacious, elegant and’ substantial. It 
was built for the owner’s own use, without regard to 
cost, and is as perfect as when completed. It contains 
15 rooms, parlor, dining-room and library, each 16 x 20; 
hall, 10 x 32; reception room, 15 x 18; large kitchen 
and ten sleeping-rooms. A large and convenient barn 
of brick and slate adjoining. 

For further information inquire of 


CHARLES MARSH, 


Main Street, 
Or J. D. MCKNIGHT, 
1374 State St., Springfield, Mass. 


BOSTON BUREAU oF ADVERTISING 


36 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, 
Exclusive Advertising Agents for 


“Our Little Ones and the Nursery,"’ 


Bound volume of 


And other publications. 


Exclusive Advertising Agents in New England for 


“THE CHAUTAUQUAN.” 


Special Agents for 
“ Household,” “Cottage Hearth,” 
} 
“Babyhood,” “Dorcas” 
and “Good Housekeeping.” 


Correspondence solicited and estimates furnished 
for any desired line of advertising 


Boston References: { Las and 


GEO. A. FOXCROFT, Manager. 


| bracing reproductions of famous original Paintings, 


Sculpture, Architecture, &c. Send 10 cents in stamps | 
for catalogue and supplement of 7000 subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


338 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Mention Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


TRAIN UP A CHILD 


To wear the perfect-fitting 


GooD SENSE 
CORDED 

CORSET WAIST 

BEAUTIFUL WOMAN 


enjoying good health, she will then be 
sure to wear them, 
FITS ALL AGES —Infants to Adults, 
tt?” Every one recommends them. 
FOR SALE sy LEADING RETAILERS 
sure your corset is stam 
* GOOD SENSE.” Take no other 
Send for descriptive circular. 


FERRIS BROS. 


Manufacturers, 
White Street, NEW YORK. 


TINKHAM & ROGERS, 


Carpets, Drapery and Upholstery Goods, 


WINDOW SHADES, 


Bedding, Table Linens, cc. 


No. 430 Main Street, 


| Old Stand of Tinkham & Co, SPRINGFIELD, W Ags, 


F. M. TINKHAM. W. G. ROGERS. 


With the new Artistic ‘ake 
A K = Frosting Moulds, 
any one can ornament ca) 


| equal to a loaf that would cost about ten dollar. ata 
fancy bakers. There is on each piece a beautit | de. 
sign and marked so that the frosting cannot cra k in 


Agents wanted. Samples sent on rece pt of 


INVENTORS’ NovELty Co., Box 88, Middletow:., Ct 


TRICTLY PUR 
e 
| sa ow, stick or green t 
made mostly of rosin. Contains no filthy disease- 
| ing greases, cleanest soap made. Positively cures in 
— chapped or sore hands. Send 

rappers or 

set of cards ever sent out. 


Sold by all grocers. Manufactured only by 


Best in the worl fo 
ath or Toilet. Will not 
the clothes like many aps 


us seven 
rade Marks and get the handsomest 


FISK MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Black Stockings, _ 


That Positively 
WILL NOT CROCK! 
Money refunded if they do. 
Ladies’ Cotton, Balbriggan and Fine Lisle — 
Hose; Misses’ Hose; Gentlemen’s Half 
Hose ; Soc. to $1.50 per Pair. 
Unbleached Cotton Stockings dyed for 250. g 
E. W. PECK & Co., =X! 
927 Broadway, New York. 


WE GUARANTEE these goods, after 
being dyed by us, not to soil the feet or un- 
derclothing, that they are equally as clean 
as white hose, and the color and gloss will 
improve by washing. Try a few pairs and 
you will be convinced. “Silk finish’ on 
all goods. Terms strictly cash. Goods by 
mail must be accompanied by postal note 


~ oF money order. 
THE F. P. ROBINSON Co., 


49 West St., Boston, Mass. 


ALWAYS 


Mention this Paper when writing to 
Advertisers. 


FROM 


CAPTAIN THE HONORABLE 


ALISTAIR HAY, 
8d BATTALION BLACK WATCH 


Royal Highlanders, 


(Second Son of the Earl of Kinnoull.) 


Dupr.Lin CASTLE, PERTH, SCOTLAND. 
TO THE LIEBIG COMPANY: 


“I was ina condition of great debility, consequent 
upon a broken-down stomach, dyspepsia and malaria, 
complicated with kidney irritation, when my medical 
attendant directed me to take your incomparable Coca 
Beef Tonic. Its effect was simply marvelous. The 
power of digestion was quickly restored, the kidney 
irritation vanished and rapid restoration to health fol- 
lowed. 

“* Other preparations of Coca had been tried without 


the slightest effect.” 


BRIGGS & COMPANY. 


A warm iron passed 
the back of these pipers 
transfers the pattern to any 
fabric. Designs in Crewels. 
Embroidery, Braiding, and 
Initial Letters. New book, 
Pbound in cloth, showin: all 
the latest designs, sent on 
receipt of 25 cents. 


Be sure and give Briggs & 
Co.’s Silk Crewel, Fil: selle 
and Outline Silk @ ‘rial. 


(All IMmpoRTED and in Washing Cotors.) Safi 
skein of Silk Free for Five Cents. 
GF At retail by all leading Fancy Goods Stores. 


104 Franklin St., New York. 


PERFECT BREAD. 


Its preparation and use, with a view to being :made 
readily, appetizingly, and economically; includ- 
ing over F/F TY RECIPES for Makin: 
Breads of all kinds, the Preparation of 
Yeast, and Instructions, which if duly 
followed will enable any housewife 


to be sure of always having 
PERFECT BREAD. 


Postpaid on Receipt of 25 Cts. 


GLARK W. BRYAN & CO. Publishers, 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


New York Office, 239 Broadway. 
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Goop HousSEKEEPING, 


D. NEEDHAM'S SONS 
116-118 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, 


Red Clover Blossoms, 
and FLUID AND SOLID FATRACTS 
OF THE B he BE 

BLOOD PURIFIER KNOWN, Cures 
Cancer, Catarrh,Salt Rheum, 
Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Sick 
Headache, Constipation, Piles 
Whooping Cough, &c. Send 
tor circular, Mention paper, 


AT SIGE! 
PETTIS’ NEW PROPELLING PENCIL. 


Equal to any 25 pencil in the market, and retails at l0cts. only. 
Send for one dozen, and see how easily they sell, Everybody 
will buy one. Sample by mati, W cts.; 1 dozen by mail, 6} cts. 


Address» W. J. PETTIS, Box 1211, Providence, R. I. 


i Send 15 cts. for 2 
ADUSEWIVES Attention | 
Broom Holder. It is always 


in place, being screwed to the wall and holds any size 
itroom, Mop, Feather Duster, &c. Special prices for 
agents. RK. G. CARLTON, Box 724, New Haven, Ct. 


WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 


‘ S 
> 
Og, 

CAME, 

LLINjOIS 

Topeka? KANSAS CITY R.-MEN. $ Co.) ~ 


CHICACO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By reason of its central position, close relation to prin- 
cipal lines East of Chicago, and continuous lines at 
terminal points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the 
only true middle link in that transcontinental system 
which invites and facilitates travel and trafic in either 
direction between the Atlantic and Pacific. 

The Kock Island main line and branches include Chi- 
cago, Joliet, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
and Rock island, in Illinois; Davenport, Muscatine, 
Jashington, Fairfleld, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Lib- 
e lowa City, Des Moines, Indianola, Winterset, At- 
lantie, Knoxville, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs, in lowa; Gallatin, Trenton, St. Joseph. 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri; Leavenworth 
and Atchison, in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown, in Dakota, an 
hundreds of intermediate cities, towns and villages, 


The Creat Rock Island Route 
Guarantees Speed, Comfort and Safety to those who 
travel over it. Its roadbed is thoroughly ballasted. Its 
track is of heavy steel. Its bridges are solid structures 
of stone and iron. Its rolling stock is perfect as human 
skillean make it. It has all the safety appliances that 
mechanical genius has invented and experience proved 
valuable. Its practical operation is conservative and 
methodical—its discipline strict and exacting. The lux- 
“ry of its passenger accommodations is unequaled in 
the West—unsurpassed in the world. 

All Express Trains between Chicago and the Missourt 
River consist of comfortable Day Coaches, magnificent 
Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleeping Cars, elegant 
Dining excellent meals, and—between 
Chicago, St. Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City—restful 
Reclining Chair Cars, 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 

Is the direct, favorite line between Chicago and Minne 
apolis and St. Paul. Over this route solid Fast Expre:s 
Trains run daily to the summer resorts, picturesque 
localities and hunting and fishing grounds of Iowa and 
Minnesota. The rich wheat fields and grazing lands of 
interior Dakota are reached via Watertown. A short, 
desirable route, via Seneca and Kankakee, offers supe- 
rior inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Leavenworth, Kansas City, Minneapolis. St. 
Paul and intermediate points. All classes of patrons, 
especially families, ladies and children, receive from 
officials and employes of Rock Island trains protection, 
respectful courtesy and kindly attention. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders—obtainable at all principal 
Ticket Offices in the United States and Canada—or any 
desired information, address, 

R. R. CABLE E. ST. JOHN 


THE 


FRENCH LINEN PAPERS, 


The Most Desirable Paper for Corres- 
pondence, now in the Market. 


Made and handsomely put up by the 


VALLEY PAPER CO., 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Lots 40x100 ft. in Silver Springs Park, Florida, 
only $15. High, dry land. No swampsor malaria. Over 
2 600 merchants and professional people of every kind, 
also ladies, have already invested; new arrivals weekly; 
88 Houses, 2 Hotels, 1 Church, 1 School House and 8 
Stores, built last 10 months _ Six Daily Trains. Every 
man, woman and child should own a lot in the land of 
oranges, lemons, bananas _ pine apples, sunshine, tropi 
cal scenery and health. A shrewd and popular in- 
vestment. Prices will soon be doubled. 5-Acre Orange} 
Grove Tracts $250, Free R. R. Ticket to Florida. 
REFERENCE.—Wm. H.Oakley, Prest. Nat. Citizens Bank, 
¥. A 16-page descriptive paper, 24engravings show- 
ing cottages, also plat of town showing avenues, &c., 
sent free. Address, L. N. MOWRY, President, 
No. 179 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, or SILVER 
SPRINGS PARK, MARION CO., FLORIDA, 


F. KNAPPE, 
424 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. 
UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DRAPERER, 


| Keeps a fine line of Lace, Sash Curtains, Portieres, 
in all grades, Curtain Poles, Sash Rods, 
pholstery, Drapers’ Goods, 
Fringes, etc. 


ALSO 
WIN SHADES. 
Lace Curtains cleansed and made to 
ook like new. 

“We Make the Best Hair Mattresses, 
Also old Ones Made Over. Hair Handpicked. 
This is the place to get your Fine Draperies. 

The undersigned has the reputation of doing first- 


| class work at reasonable prices. Personal attention 
given to all orders. 


F. KNAPPE, 424 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


FINE CA 


RAMELS. 


CARAMEL,” which w 
adulteration whatever, 
to our style of packing 


We desire to inform those who are fond of this, the most delicious and 
wholesome article of confectionery made, when pure and unadulterated, 
that we manufacture the genuine “ORIGINAL PHILADELPHIA 


ye guarantee perfectly pure, absolutely without any 
and of the best materials. Everything pertaining 
has been copied by manufacturers of an inferior 


article, except the letters of the monogram. To avoid imitations, ask your 
confectioner to show you an exact fac-simile of it, which is stamped on 
each box, and formed of the initials of the firm name. 


Mass. 


OF, 


WHEEL KNIFE SHARPENER, Patented 

rch 16, 1880. Other 
Patents pending. It 
meets the demand for a 
practical and inexpensive 
article for sharpening 
Knives, Scissors, and oth- 
er cutting implements. It 
does its work — and 
effectively. The Adjust- 
able Table with Scissor- 
Guide, enables anyone to 
sharpen Knives or Scis- 
sors properly. It can 
be raised or lowered as dey 
sired. The wheel is6x 1, 
with rim of Solid Emery, 
and warranted dura- 
ble. The Machine is | 
fastened to a table or cel 
shelf by turning a thumb screw, Sent to any address 
east of the Mississippi river on receipt of $1.50, by ex- 
press or mail, prepaid. Liberal Terms to Agents 
and the Trade. 
Address C. E. STEVENS, Northampton, Mass. 

OFFIcE oF DR. B. F. BEARDSLEY. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y., April 19, 1886. 

MR. C. E. STEVENS. 

Dear Sir :—You ask how I like the ‘‘Household”’ 
Patent Emery Wheel Knife Sh ner, sent me. I 
reply, I am delighted with it in the fullest sense. It is 
all you claim for it and more. Iam sure you must 
meet with a ready sale for them. Everyone who has 
seen mine asks, Where did you get it? I must have 
one, etc. I would not sell mine for five times its cost 


Aa “HOUSEHOLD” PATENT EMERY 
a 


this if it is of any use to you. 
B. F. BEARDSLEY, M. D. 


LADIES:—Before starting ona journey, be 
fm sure and have a “SAFETY PACKAGE” in 
which to carry Shoe oemting ot other liquids 
with ABSOLUTE SAFETY. Do not risk 


1 ASK YOUR STATIONER if I could not get another. You are at liberty to use 
LADIES | OUR 


Most truly yours, 


by fin ing. when unpacking your trunk, a lot of 
ruined clothing, simply because the bottle of 
& Dressing, Perfume, or any other liquid you may 
§ chance to carry has become broken. Sent by 
return mail, postpaid, for 40 cents. 

CASE & DANIELS, Boot and Shoe Dealer, 
HARTFORD, CONN, 


THE LATEST AND 


MOST BEAUTIFUL PICTURE, 
“The Hanging of the Crane,” 


Illustrating Longfellow’s delightful Poem. It repre- 
sents a young couple who have just risen from their 
evening meal, in their own home, surrounded by all 
the comforts and beauties of a home, in earnest con- 
versation over their present and future. Also, 


“The Courtship of Miles Standish,” 


A companion to the above. and even finer. This 
is from the painting of /. Turner, etched by King, 
and is by far the finest and most interesting of all the 
illustrations of the famous poem. ‘These are both fine 
Etchings, remarque proofs. 


Miles Standish, . 36 


These prices are‘apt to be increased at any moment. 
Many other fine 


ENGRAVINGS, 
ETCHINGS, 
MIRRORS, 
PICTURE FRAMES, X&c., &c. 
ALL THE “ ROGERS’ GROUPS.” 


JAMES §. EARLE & SONS, 


having the pleasures of you whole trip marred No. 816 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


3 50 Assorted Embossed Scrap and Transfer 
Pictures in bright designs. 10 cents. 
GEM CARD CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


The Food of Foods. 


GRIDDLE cake properly made of 
‘‘Cerealine Flakes” is delicious, It is 


also as much more digestible than one made 
of Buckwheat as roo is greater than 37, 
and by exact analysis, its true food value 
is as much greater than a Buckwheat cake 
as Too is greater than 34. 


InpIANA CEREAL M’F’GCo., Co_umsus, IND, 


SHAKING AND «DUMPING 
GRATE. 


INTENSE HEAT. 
NO DUST. 


For Hard or Soft Coal. 


Endorsed by prominent individuals and corporations 
from Maine to California. 

Illustrated Catalogue, Prices, Testimonials, and full 

information sent upon application. 


BISSELL & GO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(Please state where you saw this advertisement.) 


MEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS., 76 Union St., Boston 


CHAS. E. MAXFIELD, 


Manufacturer, Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


And Drapery Goods of all kinds. 
+99 to 103 East Bridge 8t., 


TELEPHONES SOLD. 


n't pay exorbitant rental fees to 
the Bell Telephone Monopoly to use 
their Telephones on lines less than 
two miles in ne A few months’ 
rental buys a first-class Telephone 
that is no infringement, and works 
splendid on lines for private use on 
any kind of wire, and works good in 
stormy weather. It makes homes 

ihi time: 
burglaries; saves many steps, and is 

= just what every business man and far- 

mer should have to connect stores, houses, depots, fac- 
tories, etc., etc. The only practicable and reliable 
Telephone that is sold outright and warranted to work. 

Chance for agents. No experience 
Circulars free, WM. ORTON, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Klegant Hurniture, Upholstery, 


SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 


GLOSS 


DRESSING 


Leading Shoe Dealers everywhere 
commend it. Is economical. Take 
no other. Beware of imitations, 


Mfrs., NEW YORK. 


SHOE 


Absolutely the best. Softens and 
eserves leather. Makes ladies’ 
shoes look new, not varnished. 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, 


COMFORT’S 
HO 
BEST SPICES and GOOKING EXTRACTS, 


Os: N. | 
Gs CHAFFEE, N, Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Have you tried “ WuiTING’s 


A VACATION 


That wil! combine 


HEALTH, REST, AND RECREATION, 


And that shall include 


CITY, SEASHORE, AND SUBURB, 


witli - 


A NEW ATTRACTION FOR EVERY DAY, 


With its wealth of Historical Reminiscences ; 
its thousand Interesting Attractions ; the de- 
lightful surrounding Country; its hundreds 
of Health Resorts down the Harbor, all com- 
bine to afford the most Interesting, Attractive, 
and Healthful Resort on the Continent. 


THE for correspondence and all the 


UNITED STATES HOTEL CO. 


(THE LARGEST HOTEL IN BOSTON) 

\WiILL this season open their entire establishment 

for Tourists and Pleasure Parties, and for Ladies 
and Families who desire first-class headquarters, 
trom which they may make their daily excursions to 
the various points of interest and attractions with 
which Boston abounds. The rates will be re- 
duced tor this purpose, and special inducements 
offered for making this a permanent abode for the 
Summer season. The United States Hotel has 
jong been famous for families living in the vicinity of 
Boston to spend the Winter season, and so offers dur- 
ing the Summer the most complete and extensive 
accommodations on the most liberal terms. Full par- 
ticulars will be given, with maps, circulars, ete., on 
application by post, to 

TILLY HAYNES, Resident Proprietor, 


United States Hotel, Boston, Mass 


STANDARD Writing Paper and 
Envelopes, made by WuitING 


| 
Paper Co., Hotyoxe, Mass.? 


You will find them the best 


uses of polite society. Cream 
and Azure, rough and smooth 
finish, all sizes. 


Ask your sta- 


tioner for “ Whiting Standard.” 


SUBMERGED FILTER. 


ADAPTED TO ANY 


Cooler, Water Tank, Refrigerator or Reservoir 


NOW IN USE. 


The SUBMERGED FILTER” is designed to meet a long-fel 
want. Bad water is plentiful and dangerous. The purest is that whic! 
gathers on the mountain tops and percolates through the soil till i: 
reaches the valley below. 

This Filter is an imitation of the process of nature, made more cet 
tain in its effects by the science of man, producing in five minutes tron 
the filthy Schuylkill, Susquehanna, Mississippi or Hudson, water clea 
as drops from the crystal spring. 

The dirty, fibrous accumulations can be readily removed with a brush 

The Filter can be placed in position or removed in a moment. 

It can be refilled by any person in ten minutes, at an expense 0! 
twenty-five cents. 

It can be applied to any water-cooler, refrigerator or reservoir now i! 
use, of whatever design, make or capacity. 

This combination of qualities—ettectiveness, cheapness and adapt 
ability—must commend it to all as a perfect house filter. 

Patented Sept. 15, 1885. Ask your dealers for them. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE OF BERNHARD JULMANN & C( 
Room 13 Record Building. 
‘ PHILADELPHIA JULY 16, 1885. 
W. G. HIMROD, Dear Sir:—Having given your Sub-Merge 
Filter the very severest test of not brushing, washing or emptying {: 
over ten weeks past, and finding the water as pure as spring water, | 
ladly recommend it to the use of all who desire to avoid the filth « 
the Schuylkill or — water. 
O. La. F. PERRY. 


ours Sincerely, 
SUBMERGED FILTER COMPANY. 
(LIMITED.) 


43 University Place, NEW YORK 
OF FICES, 923 Chestnut Street, PHILA. 


oo W. G. HIMROD, President, 
NEW 


Medal Awarded for Merit at the American Institute, 1885, New York City. 


GEO. HULME, Sec’y and Treasurer. 
ORK. 
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Goop HousSeKEEPING. 


THE MAGAZINE AMERICAN HISTORY. 


AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORICAL MONTHLY. Founded in 1877. 


Wherein the stirring incidents of the past are treated in a captivating as well as authentic manner, 


To the public libraries it has become an absolute necessity. 

Colleges and schools in every part of the land are learning its value in the instruction and culture of their pupils. 

it is one of the best of household journals, and it has the largest circulation of any magazine of its character in the world, 
There are two handsome volumes in each year, beginning with January and July, 


Che following COMBINATION SUBSCRIPTION RATES, for the coming year, may prove a convenience to persons resid- 


ing at a distance, and particularly to Schools, Colleges and reading rooms : 


Magazine of American History and Good Housekeeping, : ° ‘ $6.00 
Magazine of American History, the Century, and Harper’s Magazine, 10.50 


Magazine of American History, the Nation, Army and Navy Journal, 12.00 

Magazine of American History, Babyhood, New York Independent, . 8.50 

Magazine of American History, Christian Union, Art Exchange, . ; 8.50 nf 
Magazine of American History, and The Wide Awake, . . ‘ ° 7.00 rm 
Magazine of American History, and The Forum, . 8.00 
Magazine of American History, and The Century, . ° . ° . 7.50 a 
Magazine of American History, and The North American Review, ° 8.00 t 


Magazine of American History, and the Andover Review, . . ° 7.00 


Any other desired combination of leading periodicals will be furnished ; price quoted on application. 


Separate subscriptions for the MaGAzINE OF AMERICAN History may begin at any time, and all booksellers and 
vewsdealers receive them, or remittance may be made direct to the publishers. . 


PUBLIC OPINION CONCERNING THIS MAGAZINE. 


THE NEW YORK OBSERVER says: 


“THE MaGazINE OF AMERICAN History for September carries sufficient evidence in its well filled pages of the per- 
manent hold which this periodical has taken upon the reading public. All things considered, no magazine: issued in this 
country appeals as strongly as this to the interests of American readers, In its pages, from month to month, appear the 
‘reshest, best authenticated, and most readable accounts of the great events in our national history, with entertaining 
sketches of Americans who have been prominent in the great movements of the age, besides much information of a 


miscellaneous character pertaining to the country and its history. It is printed in large, clear type, and copiously & 
illustrated.” 
THE EVENING JOURNAL, Ottawa, Canada, says: This. 
“Tt is a magnificent periodical, most ably and wisely conducted.” 8 was 
THE SAN FRANCISCO POST GAZETTE, says: . 
“One peculiarity of the numbers of this periodical is that their value rather increases than lessens with age. A bound oe 
volume is a varied and reliable history, and, as such, an addition to any library.” 
THE HARTFORD COURANT says: “4 
“Tt is one of the most important magazines in the country, and essential to the general reader who desires to_be well 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $5.00 A YEAR. ae 


MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY, 30 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


Our 1S87 New DUNKLEE’S 


This Outfit is the largest, best and cheapest ever offered. It con- 4 
tains more new and original designs than ony other, and it is to be ob- et & 4 
tained only of us, All our patterns are thoroughly made, the outlines 
ave clear and distinct, and it is no trouble at all to use it. 
SAVE 
MAKE 
By doing your own Stamping—:—By doing it for your friends, 
Our New 1887 Outfit for Stamping is guaranteed to give satistactis 
and contains all the following designs:— 
hicken Boquet Daisies and Forget-me-notsfor Tidy 
1 Malf Wreath ‘astlake Design in Violets, 6 in. 
1 Wild Rose, 3x3 Branch of Roses and Buds, 12 in. 
1 Horse’s Head, 4x5 2ond Lily’s Buds and Leaves, 5x6 
1 Tinsel Design, 7 in. Soquet of Full-blown Pansies, 10 is. high 
1 bunch of Fuschias, ‘rying Baby for Tidy, in Outline, 10 in. 
1 bunch of Strawberries Iph t, 134 in. high, with Sprig of Ferns 
} vine of Forget-me-nots and Daisies outline design, Boy and Girl Skating, 7 inches high 
: 2 beautiful Scallop designs with Vine, 2)4 inches wide 
Elegant Snowflake designs for Crazy Patchwork 
hig superb vine of Point Russe Stitches, 1% inches wide 
the Val Complete Design of Crying Child for Tidy, in outline 
strip of Scallops for Skirts, Infant’s Blanket, &c. 
&e., ¢ in. high, 1 sprig Daisics and Buds. 
» wide Inew vine of Roses, 2 inches wide 
d buds 2 Braiding Patte: as, narrow design 
ey, | 1 little Butterily with closed wings 
new seallop with Forget-me-nots 


1 vine of Roses and Buds, 5 inches 
he 1 Butterfly on spray of Rosebuds 
Ipla 1 Butterfly with wide open wing 
1 bunch of Forget-me-nots, 434 in. 
ne-nots, 1>¢x2 in, 8 or 10 € 


ji Giritor'Tidy h 

Girl for Tidy itten, 3% in. high 1 

Sprig Wheat 1 Full-blown Daisies 

large Anchor little Girl, 5in. high . 1 Spri 

small Anchor large bunch Daisies yn 1 Bune 

bunch Violets Batchelor’s Button 2 amall Butterflies i | 

Staff of Music large bunch Pansies Star and Anchor vi z in. w Z = 

8 Sparrows Bird, 4x5 inches Wild Roxe and Buds i SS _ —— 
Buttereup Owl on branch Vine of Flowers, 8 in. peat 

Tulip, 5 in, flying Swallow Bird on Branch, 4 in. ch P 

little Rird |1little Butterfly | 1 Half Moon with Face THE BEST FURN ACE NOW MADE 

solden Ro dwison a branc arge spray of Wheat) 5 Snowflake design 

sprig Violets! 1 Flying Bird, 5 in.| Sprigs Forget-me-not 1 Odd Fellow design 1 Hoop, for Tidy Has all the Modern Improvements, 


In addition tothe above 136 PATTERNS we include Book of Instructions, | Box White Powder, A POWERFUL HEATER. 
¢ Box Black Powder, 2 Best Pads, ! Piece Stamped Felt with Needle and Silk to work It, also Giving the Greatest Amount of Heat for the uel 


Ww as follows: The Com- Consumed. Manufactured b 

B er" Siitches, G. C. DUNKLEE & CO 
Fancy Braid Book, 500 ILLUSTRATIONS Knitting and. Crocheting. and 111 and 113 Blackstone St., Boston. ‘ 

Sample Book, with several hundred patterns. Teaches also HOW TO STAMP PLUSH, FELT, &c. Teaches tho Estimates given. Call and Examine, 


AGENTS WANTED 
‘ane ARNOLD 
AUTOMATIC STEAM COOKER 


| A household treasure and necess 

| Better and healthier than boiling, 
| / broiling or roasting, Wanted byev- 


F MADE by selling the articles to 
Homes made beautiful at a small cost. 


/ erybody who sees it. This is a rare 
| chance, 2 ®~Send for terms at once, 
| WILMOT CASTLE & CO. Rochester, N.Y. 
| 
| 


KIDDER'S PASTILLES 


Postage Stamps taken, 
Send all orders to 


THIS LADIES’ SPLENDID 
SOLID GOLD HUNTING CASE 


WATCH FREE! 


to any person who will send us an order for 
y) Ladies’ Stamping Outfits 
AT ONE DOLLAR EACH, 


Any person can readily secure {5 subscribers 
in oneor two hours,or inasingle evening. If you 
want a good Solid Gold Watch and want toget it without mone! 
you can easily doso. Send $],00 for asample Stamping Outfit au 
see how easily you can get =? aclubof 25. If you don’tcaretoget upa 
club yourself will you kindly hand this tosome person whom you think 
to get the watch, 48 page Illustrated Catalogue FRrrr. 


Co. 122 Nassau St NN. 


* STOWELL & CO. 
Charlestowa, Mass. 


The Best are the Cheapest 


Those of our Lady readers who are interested in making Home beautiful 
will find the new /887 Qutfit, advertised by the WORLD MANUFACTURING 
CO., fully equal to the claims made in the above advertisement, and it is 
seldom that we can recommend anything with so much confidence as we do 
this. It is the largest and best Outfit we have ever seen for the money, 
and gives complete satisfaction. Kindly mention our Paper when you ordefs 


you to a heating or cooking 
a furnace, this season? If so, it will be to your ac 
Tye fetting.. etc., ee mui) | | vantage to examine the new Magee goods in this line 
rinved — ae o N | | The Magee Stoves, Ranges and Furnaces hav: 
usiness, For e | | enjoyed an enviable reputation for thirty years, due t: 
Send scientific construction, and the use of only the bes! 

2CULAR SIZE $8. o the factory. 237 S. Ei t. Phi i 
NEWSPAPER $44 | Kelsey & Co, Meriden, Ct. | For sale by our agents everywhere. If your loca! 


deal 1 send hi facturers 
t - ea - ul as ne | 
For Self-Instraction S160, TheGret | MAGEE FURNACE CO., 
Moon Hoax, engraved shorthand, $1.50.| BY 2 choicest of all soaps.Every Th 36 and 38 Union Street, 


Pp 
Dictionary (in pre 2. one should test its merits, + 
ary Gn paration), $2.25. Correction of Ex SOAP. Sample Cake for Ge. tn stamps 1, 23, 25 and 27 Friend Streets 


$6,00. 
W. W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N. Y. Sad Ber BOSTON. 
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Kensing‘*ton, Plush Ribbon, and other stitches. Also Howto Do Kensington, Lustre Painting, &c. 
Haha trae The patterns contained in this outfit are all useful and desirable for Gameing Hatbands, Lamp and Table Mats, Tidics, 7 
Doylies, Towel Racks, Lambrequins, Splashers, &c, Plain and concise directions are given for doing Kensington 
and Outline Embroidery, Artistic Needlework, Painting on Silk, Velvet and Satin, China De= = 
Darned Lace, Knitted Lace, Crazy Patchwork, Macreme Crochet, Java Canvas 
Work, Feather Work, Point Russe, Cross Stitch, Indian Work, and Turkish Drapery, | | 
Aside from the fascination of “doing Faney Work,” MONEY CAN 
ee isan. Fancy Goods and Dry Goods Stores, or by teaching others how to make them. 
WITH THE OUTFIT Yo UCAN LEARN HE ARTOF THE KENSINGTON EMBROIDERY. 
Xoucanlearn Perforated Stamping, and do your ownstamping. Youcan adorn your house with hundreds of beau- 
or ange | tiful articles of Kensington Embroidery. You ean teach the art of Kensington Embroidery and Stamping, and ee 
eae is PDS doembroidery for others, Many young ladies who begin business with our Embroidery Outfit are now doing &@ very ‘ 
pretty and paying busi- EAR MI All ourorders are filled promptly, ther? is no delay in our establis!i- 
ness in their own homes. B IN ND! ment, causing disappointment, but of many thousand Stamping Out- 
Nha ee ee fits sold by us we have yet to hear of one dissatisfied customer. At the retail prices which many dealers place upon their 
goods this Outfit represents a value of over 0. Weuaranteetosend EVERYTHING cnumerated above, in- 
cluding the FIVE BOOKS, by ON OLLAR! TWO Outits, 1.75. FOUR Outfits for 
mail, postpaid, to any address, for Only THREE DOLLARS, Get threeof your 
Pave GP friends to send with you and get your own OUTFIT FREE! Send Postal Note, Money Order or Registered Letter. a 
WORLD M’F’C CO., 122 Nassau St., New York. 
‘ 
* 
} 5 
if 


